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National Institute on Educaffon’~ 
and the War Scheduled 


Directors of the national war effort and 
leading education officials from the 48 
States will meet in a 4-day National In- 
stitute on Education and the War to be 
held in Washington, August 28-31. 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, the Insti- 
tute has been planned to enable a se- 
lected number of school and college of- 
ficials to learn about the total war effort 
direct from officials in charge of the 
war agencies. Attendance at the Insti- 
tute has been limited to invited delegates 
because of housing stringencies in Wash- 
ington. Those attending are being asked 
to use the information gained at the 
Institute in organizing similar compre- 
hensive sessions in their home States and 
communities early this fall. Better co- 
ordination of the efforts of 30,000,000 
students and teachers toward winning 
the war is the Institute’s purpose. 


Speakers from War Agencies 


At morning meetings delegates will 
hear statements by chief officers of the 
war agencies. One morning they will 
hear from officers heading major agen- 
cies concerned with mobilizing man- 
power; the Manpower Commission, Se- 
lective Service, Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service. Another morning they will hear 
from officials directing volunteer serv- 
ices: Office of Civilian Defense, Treasury 
Savings Division, and WPB’s Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, They will learn 
first hand about the programs and goals 
in agriculture, production, aviation, and 
inflation control. Finance is also on the 
schedule. 

Afternoons will be devoted to sym- 
posiums in which educators and operat- 
ing heads of activities directly concerned 
with the schools will discuss mutual 
problems. Aviation education, student 
loan program, college reserve plans, day 
care of young children, priorities, in- 


cluding the rubber tire question, nutri- 
tion education, post-war planning, 
teacher shortage, and other war prob- 
lems of education will be canvassed in 
the symposiums. 


Handbook to be Published 


Plans have been made to publish the 
proceedings which will form a handbook 
on education’s place in the total war 
effort. Delegates will be able to use this 
handbook in connection with subsequent 
State teacher-association sessions and 
other meetings. 

Commissioner Studebaker points out 
that the war makes new demands on the 
schools and colleges every day. ‘These 
demands have been many and diverse. 
The Institute has been planned to give 
delegates a total picture of the war effort 
and to enable them to plan coordinated 
and well organized participation of 
schools in that effort. Coming just be- 
fore schools open throughout the coun- 
try, the Institute is expected to provide 
guideposts for education at all levels 
during the ensuing school year. 

Headquarters for the National Institute 
on Education and the War will be Amer- 
ican University, which has made avail- 
able its dormitories, lecture and meeting 
halls, and dining room services. Various 
Federal agencies have been invited to 
install exhibits describing their work. 
Plans are being made to record all major 
addresses. Transcriptions of these re- 
corded addresses will if possible be made 
available through the Radio Script Ex- 
change of the U. S. Office of Education 
for use in meetings elsewhere in the 
country. 

Those to whom invitations have been 
extended in addition to the Wartime 
Commission include: Chief State school 
officers, directors of vocational educa- 
tion, one expert in rural education from 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucaTIon FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942. with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 1) 

each State, secretaries of State educa- 
tion associations, State presidents of 
PTA, superintendents of largest cities in 
each State, one representative of higher 
education from each State, and regional 
representatives of diocesan superinten- 
dents and junior colleges. 

Commissioner Studebaker has named 
the following committee on arrangements 
for the Institute: William D. Boutwell, 
Director, Information and Radio, general 


NEA Officers 


Officers that will serve the National 
Education Association for the coming 
year are as follows: 

President, A. C. Flora, superintendent 
of schools, Columbia, S. C. 

First vice president, B. C. B. Tighe, 
principal, Senior High School, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

Vice presidents (11 vice presidents are 
elected): Archer L. Burnham, executive 
secretary, Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln, Nebr.; Kate Frank, 
teacher, Muskogee, Okla.; C. Layton Gal- 
breath, superintendent of schools, McGill 
Nev.; Minnie R. Garff, teacher, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Helen W. Gibbs, teacher, 
Dayton, Ohio (reelected) ; Esther L. Het- 
tinger, teacher, Pendleton, Oreg.; George 
R. Miller, superintendent of schools, 
Smyrna, Del.; E. R. Moulton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lindale, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Prince, superintendent of schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Harold W. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Glendale, 
Ariz., George E. Walk, dean, School of 
Education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Executive committee (two elected each 
year): Leonard L. Bowman, vice prin- 
cipal, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 


chairman; John Lund, Executive Direc- 
tor, U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission; Edna Amidon, Chief, Home 
Economics Education Service; Mary Dab- 
ney Davis, Specialist, Nursery-Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Education; Gertrude Brod- 
erick, Radio Division; Jay Deiss, Informa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education; 
Belmont Farley, Director, Public Rela- 
tions, and Lyle Ashby, Assistant Director 
of Publications Division, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Barbara, Calif.; Emily A. Tarbell, teacher, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer: B. F. Stanton, superin- 
dent of schools, Alliance, Ohio (re- 
elected). 

Junior past president: Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, teacher, Hiawatha School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (retiring president 
automatically fills this office). 


oc 


Public-School Funds 


The Kentucky State school fund to be 
distributed to the public schools for the 
school year 1942-43, amounting to $12.88 
per school census child, is the largest in 
the history of the State, according to 
report. 

Texas will attempt to supplant reve- 
nues lost to the State school fund owing 
to reduced gasoline tax proceeds by in- 
creasing the rate of the State general 
property taxes, it is reported. 

Dade County, Fla., will not charge tui- 
tion for children of tourists attending 
public school in that county during the 
coming year. In previous years monthly 
tuition of $4, $6, and $8 has been charged 
for such children attending the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high grades, 
respectively. 


“‘Hold That Line!’’ 


. . . Boards of education, responsible public officials, and citizens in general must 
exhibit on the home front some of the same courage we expect of our armed forces 
on the war fronts. We must expend for the essential needs of our democratic ways 
and institutions with something of the same vision and abandon we exhibit in financ- 
ing the distant war for we are attacked and we may lose this war as surely at home 


as abroad. 


If we confine our efforts and our expenditures to destruction and despoliation, 


we shall have a “scorched earth” in fact. 


Our enemy has already forced a “scorched 


earth” policy for our material possessions in some areas, but if it shall develop that 
these same enemies are formidable enough to force us to % “scorched-earth” policy 
with respect to our cherished democratic institutions, we are vulnerable indeed, 


JOHN A. SEXSON, 


Chairman, California Committee on 


Educational Policies and Plans, 
Pasadena School Review. 
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Controlling Malaria Through 


Education 


Two Federal Agencies Join in Effort 


The Army is taking precautions to con- 
trol mosquitoes, and through their con- 
trol, to prevent the spread of malaria 
within the official boundaries of Army 
camps. 

History shows that the tiny malaria 
parasite is a cause of great havoc to both 
civilian and military populations during 
wartime. The lack of mosquito control, 
the movement of men into malarious 
areas, and the conditions under which 
fighting is done, all contribute to the 
increase in both the number of cases and 
the number of deaths. With the tremen- 
dous expansion of population in indus- 
trial war areas and the consequent inade- 
quate housing and lack of protection 
from mosquitoes, there is even greater 
opportunity for marked increase in the 
incidence of malaria if steps are not taken 
to prevent its spread. Already certain 
small outbreaks in isolated areas have 
occurred that indicate probable danger 
ahead. 

Mile Radius 

The Public Health Service exercises 
the same precautions over all areas 
within the radius of 1 mile around each 
camp and around communities which are 
frequented by service men when off duty. 
(The malaria mosquito ordinarily does 
not fly more than 1 mile.) Similar mos- 
quito control measures are exercised in 
and around communities where there are 
important war industries to protect war 
workers. But such measures will not suc- 
cessfully control malaria, as long as there 
remain outside of the protected zonecases 
of the disease and mosquitoes to transmit 
it. This is particularly true since many 
boys in the camps and workers in war 
industries do not confine their activities 
to as limited an area as that in which 
control measures are now employed. 


Community Health Education 
Experiment 


To extend the control of malaria out- 
side the mile zone requires the coopera- 
tion of the local residents of the area. 
This calls for community education. The 
U. S. Office of Education has joined with 
the Public Health Service in initiating 
a pioneering experiment in community 
health education as a possible solution 
to the problem. Twenty-six local teach- 
ers from seven southern States were se- 
lected by superintendents of schools and 


local health officers and employed as 
assistants in health education for the 
summer months. To give them an un- 
derstanding of what they were expected 
to do, they were brought to Memphis, 
Tenn., and given a 2-weeks’ intensive 
course on malaria, its cause, transmis- 
sion, contfol, and cure. They were also 
instructed in methods of organizing and 
conducting community adult education 
programs with special application to ma- 
laria control. 

Instructors included: Colonel J. A. Le- 
Prince, sanitary engineer (retired) of 
the Public Health Service and formerly 
chief sanitary engineer, who assisted 
Gorgas in the conquest of yellow fever 
in Cuba and Panama; Dr. M. M. Barber, 
who discovered the use of paris green 
as a larvicide, and Dr. L. L. Williams, 
medical officer in charge of Malari.. Con- 
trol in War Areas, recently returned from 
advising China on the control of malaria 
along the Burma Road. The Office of 
Education was represented by Dr. May- 
hew Derryberry, who collaborated with 
Public Health Service physicians and en- 
gineers in conducting the course. 

At the completion of the orientation 
course, the teachers returned to their 26 
home counties to work with the local 
health department in teaching the local 
population what methods to use to re- 
duce the incidence of malaria and ulti- 
mately to eradicate it. Each teacher was 
given a kit of health teaching aids to use 
in his community program. The kit con- 
sists of illustrated pamphlets, reprints of 
malaria control articles, plans for ade- 
quate screening, and other appropriate 
visual aids and reference material. 

Already encouraging reports are com- 
ing in from the workers. This may indi- 
cate a new war service role for teachers, 
namely, that of carrying on health edu- 
cation in the community as well as in 
the school. The carrying on of such a 
program might become an important es- 
sential contribution that teachers may be 
asked to make to the war effort. 


Malaria Loan Packet 


The Office of Education is cooperating 
further in the malaria education effort 
by making available a loan packet on 
malaria. Any teacher who desires ma- 
terial on the subject, on application to 
the Office of Education in Washington, 
D. C., may borrow the loan packet for 
a@ period of not to exceed 2 weeks. 


Evacuation Plans 


School authorities are now making 
definite plans for the part they and the 
schools must take if and when it shall 
become necessary to evacuate children 
and other priority groups from centers 
which may fall prey to enemy action. 
Despite the universal hope and wish that 
such plans will never need to be put into 
operation, it would be criminal negli- 
gence not to make them. Not only must 
decisions be reached beforehand con- 
cerning placement of responsibility, but 
the various problems involved must be 
carefully considered so that no important 
detail will be forgotten in an emergency. 
Those in charge of various parts of the 
program must know definitely the diffi- 
culties such evacuation would impose and 
prepare their assisting personnel for the 
parts each will play. 


Adjustment Problems 


The complexity of the problems in- 
volved in an emergency evacuation be- 
comes apparent only when we consider 
the many State and Federal agencies 
which normally cooperate in providing 
the social services needed by children 
and the radical adjustments that an 
evacuation from one community to 
another would require. Not only would 
educational services have to be provided 
under new and difficult circumstances, 
but health and medical problems would 
be multiplied, new questions of public 
assistance would arise, and there would 
be additional need for infant and ma- 
ternity care. 

Emergency evacuations would almost 
certainly transcend the normal local and 
county jurisdictions. In many cases 
they would also cut across State and re- 
gional lines. All of the adjustment prob- 
lems resulting from disruption of normal 
services and jurisdictions must be 
thought through in advance if organiza- 
tion is not to bog down and chaos ensue. 


Bulletins Prepared 


Preliminary planning has already been 
done. For some months representatives 
of the several Federal agencies most 
concerned have met as a Joint Committee 
on Evacuation, appointed by the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The first of two bulletins the committee 
has prepared outlines the general policies 
and principles which are considered es- 
sential to all evacuation planning; the 
second discusses the organization needed 
and suggests procedures, These bulletins 
have been distributed for administrative 
use. 
The Joint Committee on Evacuation 
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consists of the following: James M. Lan- 
dis, Office of Civilian Defense; George 
Baehr, M. D., Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice, Office of Civilian Defense; E. R. 
Coffey, M. D., U. S. Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency; Martha M. 
Eliot, M. D., Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Peter Kasius, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency; Geoffrey May, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 


Future Farmers Per- 
form Wartime Duties 


Members of the Future Farmers of 
America, national organization of boys 
enrolled in vocational agriculture courses 
in rural schools, are helping to distribute 
war bond and stamp literature. They 
are purchasing—individually. and col- 
lectively—both stamps and bonds. They 
are gathering scrap metal, paper, rub- 
ber, and rags. They are cooperating in 


the “food for freedom” program and in ~ 


the farm-machinery repair and adjust- 
ment program, both of which have been 
inaugurated and are being sponsored by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion, they are serving in defense control 
centers in several States and are co- 
operating with county defense councils, 
the Red Cross, and other wartime 
agencies. 

The Future Farmers of America have 
purchased almost $400,000 worth of war 
bonds and stamps. The national asso- 
ciation started this movement by pur- 
chasing $10,000 worth. Twenty-three 
State F. F. A. associations have pur- 
chased bonds in amounts ranging from 
$500 to $8,000, and totaling $44,250. Two 
State assOciaticns, California and Ha- 
waii, purchased $8,000 worth. Other 
State associations which purchased 
$1,000 worth of bonds or more, include: 
Mississippi, $3,000; Arkansas and Texas, 
$2,000; Pennsylvania, $1,500; and Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Virginia, $1,000. 
The Montana F. F. A. Association and 
local chapters purchased $6,024 worth 
of bonds; the North Carolina association 
and local chapters, $62,145; the Okla- 
homa Association and local chapters, 
$56,000; local chapters in Tennessee, 
$46,835; and local Texas chapters, 
$178,000. 

Sixty F. F. A. chapters in Colorado and 
several in Idaho, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia, among others, report quantity 
scrap-iron collections. 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“"Two Weeks of War’ summarizes information on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources through Thursday, 


July 23. 
International Court of Justice Necessary 


After the present war some interna- 
tional agency “must be created which 
can—by force, if necessary—keep peace 
among nations in the future,” Secretary 
of State Hull said in a radio address. 
He said the post-war plan must “include 
eventual readjustment of national arma- 
ments in such a manner that the rule of 
law cannot be successfully challenged 
and that the burden of armaments may 
be reduced to a minimum. * * * It 
is plain that one of the institutions which 
must be established and be given vitality 
is an international court of justice. 
* * * The United Nations must ex- 
ercise surveillance over aggressor nations 
until such time ac the latter demonstrate 
their willingness and ability to live at 
peace with other nations. * * * Dur- 
ing the formative neriod of the world or- 
ganization, interruption by these aggres- 
sors must be rendered impossible.” 


Controlling Cost of Living 


President Roosevelt announced he is 
studying additional steps to combat ris- 
ing living costs—inluriing wage control— 
using as a criterion what it costs the 
average family to live. The War Labor 
Board in a formula for a national wage 
stabilization policy designed to maintain 
workers’ purchasing power at January 
1941 levels, said “as a general rule work- 
ers are entitled to 15 percent more wages 
than they had on January 1, 1941, to 
meet the increases in living costs from 
that date to May 1, 1942.” 

The OPA said farm prices, relatively 
unaffected by Federal regulation, 
climbed 71 percent during August 1939- 
April 1942, while prices of metals and 
metal products and fuel and lighting 
materials, both under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, increased only 11 
and 7 percent, respectively. In general, 
increases recorded during the period 
were greatest in those commodities over 
which the least control is now exercised. 
OPA ceilings affect only 3 percent of all 
farm products. 

On August 1 maximum rent regula- 
tions were made effective in 94 of 369 
defense rental areas designated by OPA. 
Investigations are continuing in a num- 
ber of the 275 remaining and OPA said 
“no area which was not included in the 






August 1 group should consider that it 
is immune from a legal form of rent 
control.” OPA also placed under maxi- 
mum rent regulations hotels and room- 
ing houses and cther furnished housing 
accommodations. 

Price Administrator Henderson opened 
a Nation-wide campaign against “prof- 
iteering” beer and soft drink dealers near 
military establishments, and said such 
practices would be stopped by civil suits 
and, “where necessary, by criminal ac- 
tion” based on OPA price ceilings which 
prohibited sale of bottled drinks higher 
than those charged in March 1942. 


Taxation and Profits 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau said 
a tax program of less than $8,700,000,000 
of additional revenue would be inade- 
quate. “We are now spending $150,000,- 
000 a day,” he said. “In the fiscal year 
that is beginning we expect to spend the 
almost inconceivable sum of $77,000,000,- 
000 to win the war. * * * We shall 
be spending about half of our national 
income on the war,” but only 37 percent 
of all Federal, State, and municipal ex- 
penditures would be financed by the new 
War Revenue Bill, as compared to Brit- 
ain’s 44 percent soon to be 53 percent, 
and Canada’s 55 percent. 

The new bill, he said, includes reduc- 
tion of personal exemptions to bring in 
7,000,000 individual income taxpayers 
who never before paid direct taxes to the 
Government. Mr. Morgenthau said to 
more equitably distribute the burden of 
taxes among the people of the United 
States, tax exemption for State and mu- 
nicipal securities, exemption from taxa- 
tion of 2742 percent of income from oil 
wells and mines, and the privilege of 
separate income-tax returns by married 
couples in “community property” States 
should be eliminated. 


Production 


War Production Chairman Nelson said 
the United States will hit the “real peak 
of its war production program by next 
March. * * * Our productive ca- 
pacity is apparently limited only by raw 
materials available [and] our ability to 
produce is much greater than anyone 
dreamed. The armament objectives as 
announced by President Roosevelt last 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Wartime Commission members on July 
22 considered numerous problems which 
face American education in wartime. 
The meeting followed sessions of divi- 


sional committees on State and local 


school administration, and higher educa- 
tion. 

A report charting recommendations 
for organization and war service activity 
in secondary schools was unanimously 
approved by the Commission. 

Policies implementing statements pre- 
viously given favorable recommendation 
by the Commission for care and educa- 
tion of young children were also dis- 
cussed and approved. These proposals 
touch upon care and guidance of children 
of working mothers, and the need for 
continued study of this social problem. 

Commission endorsement was given to 
a Treasury Department War Savings 
Staff proposal asking school cooperation 
in a national campaign to promote a 
“Schools at War Program.” 

Teacher shortage and wartime commis- 
sion organization reports were submitted 
to the Commission. The Commission 
also considered manpower needs, supplies, 
and quotas, as well as the organization 
of a Nation-wide teacher-placement serv- 
ice. Action on both of these problems 
was withheld pending further study by 
the Commission. 


War Service by High-School 
Students 


What should be the war service role of 
students in our Nation’s high schools? 
Some solutions to this problem were of- 
fered by the Wartime Commission when 
it approved a committee report on war- 
time service organizations in secondary 
schools. 

Acting for A. L. Threlkeld, committee 
chairman, Secretary Francis S. Chase of- 
fered the committee proposals as a sug- 
gested guide to high-school principals, 
teachers, and students wishing to make 
an all-out contribution to the war effort. 
Six suggestions for war service through 
secondary schools recommend substitu- 
tion of war programs for usual peacetime 
programs, school control of student or- 
ganization activities, and establishment 
in every high school of an overall war 
service organization enrolling all pupils 
contributing to civil defense, war savings, 





Reports From Recent Session 


salvage, conservation, or preparing for 
service in the armed forces or war related 
occupations. 

Members of the committee which 
drafted the Wartime Commission char- 
ter for all high-school student participa- 
tion in war essential activities are Mr. 
Threlkeld, chairman, Mr. Chase, secre- 
tary, Paul Elicker, A. G. Grace, Harry A. 
Jager, C. A. Jessen, Warren W. Knox, 
John Lund, and W. A. Ross. 

The committee report follows: 

This total war in which we are en- 
gaged is a war of military combat, a war 
of production, and a war of ideas. Edu- 
cation has an indispensable part to play 
in each of these phases of total war. Its 
function is to prepare each individual for 
the thing he can do best to help in the 
total war effort. Individual, as well as 
national, safety depends upon the skill 
and the effectiveness which each partici- 
pant brings to his task. 

Education must help individuals to pre- 
pare for participation in all phases of 
the war effort and must not emphasize 
one aspect of participation to the exclu- 
sion of, or out of proportion to other 
phases. Victory will come as a result of 
giving each element in the prosecution of 
total warfare, whether in the sphere of 
military combat, of production, or of 
ideas, its proper place and emphasis. 


Secondary School Oxganizations 


This brief statement concerns wartime 
organizations in secondary schools. Its 
focus is on student organizations, which 
to serve effectively in preparing youth 
for war service must be fundamentally 
related to the curriculum and courses of 
study. The Committee feels that the fol- 
lowing general principles should govern 
the major school organizations for war 
services: 


1, Opportunity should be provided 
through the schools for all in- 
school young people to participate 
in organized war effort. 

2. War needs demand that many of the 
usual extracurricular organiza- 
tions of secondary schools give 
Place to carefully planned war 
service organizations and that 
other existing organizations sub- 
stitute war service programs for 
their usual peacetime programs. 

3. Student organizations concerned 
with the war effort should be un- 
der the control of school authori- 
ties who should also have a part 


in the initiation and formulation 
of plans for activities to be car- 
ried on through the schools. 

4. All phases of war service should re- 
ceive appropriate emphasis and 
recognition. The success of the 
total war effort should not be im- 
periled by overemphasis upon 
some activities and the neglect of 
other essential activities. 

5. Each pupil should have opportunity 
to render the service for which 
he is best fitted, and which will 
make the largest contribution to 
the total war effort, in terms of 
his health, maturity, and total 
responsibilities. 

6. The war service programs and ac- 
tivities of school-sponsored or- 
ganizations should be in accord- 
ance with policies established by 
the Federal Government. 


The committee recommends the estab- 
lishment in each secondary school of a 
school-wide organization consisting of 
all pupils who are engaged in war services 
or are preparing for participation in 
the war effort. Membership in this or- 
ganization would be open to all members 
of the school engaged in war services, 
such as civilian defense activities, war 
Savings programs, salvage campaigns, 
food production and conservation move- 
ments, and to all enrolled in courses 
preparatory to service in war production 
and in the armed forces. 

Special emphasis should be given at 
this time to those organizations designed 
to provide preparation for the air forces 
and the related supporting services. 

The committee further recommends 
that to promote and meet the immediate 
needs of the armed forces, a policy com- 
mittee to advise with the Commissioner 
of Education be established, with mem- 
bership to include representatives of the 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the Wartime Com- 
mission. 


New Policies for War Care of 
Young Children 

Recommendations for extending Fed- 
eral, State, and local policies for care 
and education of young children during 
wartime were unanimously approved by 
the Commission. These proposals com- 
mend coordination of Federal activities 
dealing with care of children of working 
mothers, urge Federal funds for protec- 
tion and guidance of 2- to 6-year-old 
children whose mothers are doing war 
work, and emphasize the need for fur- 
ther study of the problems affecting 
young children in war-affected areas. 
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Supplementing previous pronounce- 
ments of the Commission, these proposals 
were submitted by Mary E. Leeper, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Association for Child- 
hood Education, as chairman of a 
Wartime Commission subcommittee on 
Young Children and the War. Members 
of this committee also included Rose 
Alschuler, National Commission for 
Young Children, Mary Dabney Davis, 
U. S. Office of Education, Harriet A. 
Houdlette, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Frances Mayfarth, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, and 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Following is the statement of recom- 
mendations: 

Certain proposals planned to imple- 
ment the Policy on Young Children and 
the War were submitted for consideration 
to the Wartime Commission on April 27. 
At that time the committee was requested 
to report further on these matters at the 
next meeting of the Commission. 

Since the April meeting, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, has estab- 
lished a section in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services charged 
with the responsibility of integrating 


and coordinating the day-care activities - 


of the various Federal agencies inter- 
ested in the care of children of working 
mothers. 


Day-Care Section 


On the basis of this request a day-care 
section has been set up in the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
On June 23 its program was outlined at 
a meeting of the representatives of 48 
interested Federal agencies. Briefly, the 
program consists of: 

1. The eStablishment of a day-care 
section in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, with 
Charles I. Schottland as director. 

2. The integration and coordination of 
the work of various Federal agen- 
cies by this section. 

3. The request for funds for grants-in- 
aid to States for the day-care 
program. 

4. The allocation of these funds on the 
basis of certification of the Fed- 
eral agency concerned with the 
specific program for which funds 
are requested. 

This development holds promise of an 
integrated effort to solve the problem of 
day care of children of workinz mothers 
but depends upon the obtaining of Fed- 
eral funds. 


Revised Preposels 


In the light of this and other events 
taking place since April 27, this commit- 


tee now presents to the Commission re- 
vised proposals. These proposals would 
implement statements in the Policy on 
Young Children and the War, adopted 
by the Wartime Commission of the Office 
of Education on March 25, reading as 
follows: 


~ Providing nursery school and kinder- 
garten care for children under 6 as 
part of any plans for full day care 
of children of working parents. 

Providing educational and recreational 
facilities for all children in defense 
areas. 

Expanding school facilities and serv- 
ices to supply lunches, summertime 
programs, supervised out-of-school 
play, and other recreation activities. 

Adjusting school organization and pro- 
— to meet child and community 
needs, 


Obvicus Needs 


1. Increasing numbers of women are 
rapidly being drawn into war in- 
duStries. England has found that 
efficiency in production is reduced 
and the number of accidents to 
workers is increased when women 
are anxious regarding the welfare 
of their children. (See publica- 
tions of the British Library of In- 
formation and the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain.) 

2. There is danger of increasing juve- 
nile delinquency when children 
are left without adequate super- 
vision. England is now expe- 
riencing a sharp rise in juvenile 
delinquency. 

3. There is a direct relationship be- 
tween early childhood experiences 
and the health and emotional and 
intellectual stability of adoles- 
cents and adults. 

4. In defense areas living conditions 
are congested and health, educa- 
tion, welfare, and recreation serv- 
ices are overtaxed or nonexistent. 

5. Rejection of nearly half the selectees 
examined for Army service points 
to the need for increased atten- 
tion to health protection in early 
childhood. 


Proposal I.—That the Commission go 
on record as emphasizing the need for 
educational programs for young children 
and strongly urging the closer coordina- 
tion, through the Office of Education, of 
all educational programs for young chil- 
dren carried on by Federal agencies. 

Proposal II.—That the Commission go 
on record as commending the action of 
Paul V. McNutt in establishing a section 
charged. with coordinating the activities 
of the various Federal agencies interested 
in the care of children of working 
mothers. 

Proposal III.—That the Commission 
suggest to the Office of Education that 
funds be obtained through the proper 
sources: 

(a) To administer and maintain ade- 
quate programs that will provide 
protection and guidance for the 
2- to 6-year-old children of 


mothers working in wartime ac- 
tivities outside the home. 








(b) To administer and maintain ade- 
quate before- and after-school 
care for children over 6 whose 
mothers are engaged in wartime 
activities outside the home. 

Proposal IV.—That the Commission 
call to the attention of the Office of 

Education the great need for materials 

and advisory field service that will aid 

communities in setting up their own pro- 
grams of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens and before- and after-school 
care. Requests coming to both Federal 


_and private agencies indicate a wide- 


spread demand for these types of services. 
Materials and advice might include such 
items as: 


1. How to determine the services for 
young children needed in that 
community. 

2. How to set up these needed services. 

3. How to maintain these services in 
accordance with professional 
standards. 

Proposal V.—That the Commission, 
through State wartime commissions on 
education or other suitable agencies, en- 
courage local communities, particularly 
in defense areas, to undertake, without 
Federal aid: 


(a) To provide nursery schools and 
kindergartens for children un- 


der 6. 
(b) To provide the necessary before- 
and after-school care for those 


over 6. 

(c) To call upon the Office of Educa- 
tion for materials and advisory 
field service. 


Organization for Education in 
Wartime 


How State wartime education com- 
missions are being organized throughout 
the country was the keynote of Lloyd E. 
Blauch’s report, which the Wartime 
Commission unanimously adopted. Dr. 
Blauch reviewed in his statement the 
organization of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, and pic- 
tured the development of similar com- 
missions at State levels. 

Calling for additional State organiza- 
tions for education in wartime, the state- 
ment suggests functions and activities 
which a State wartime education com- 
mission can render. Three types of State 
commissions are described in the report, 
which also takes up National-State rela- 
tionships in consideration of and action 
upon wartime education problems. The 
statement of Wartime Commission or- 
ganization follows: 

During wartime the relationship be- 
tween government and education inevi- 
tably becomes closer. Government tends 
in such a time ‘o put increasingly heavy 
responsibilities upon organized educa- 
tion. Therefore it behooves those who 
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are direct!y in charge of educational 
institutions and school systems so to 
organize their affairs as to facilitate 
the services they will be called upon to 
render. 


U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission 

When the Nation declared war it be- 
came apparent that to be of the greatest 
possible service to the Government in 
general, to a number of agencies of the 
Government in particular, and to organ- 
ized education throughout the Nation, 
the U. S. Office of Education needed the 
united assistance of a workable group 
of key officials in or near Washington 
who were engaged in different fields of 
education. Therefore, acting upon a re- 
quest from Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, the Commissioner 
of Education in December 1941, organized 
the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. 

The Commission consists of 58 per- 
sons; 9 of them are members of the staff 
of the Office of Education while the 
others represent various educational or- 
ganizations. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is chairman of the Commission. 
Within the framework of purposes and 
policies of the Commission two divisional 
committees operate: the Divisional Com- 
mittee on State and Local School Ad- 
ministration and the Divisional Commit- 
tee on Higher Education. Each of these 
committees consists of approximately 
one-half the members of the Commis- 
sion. All principal educational interests 
of the country, both public and private, 
are represented in the Commission and 
its two committees. Since its establish- 
ment the Commission has held five 
meetings. 

The Commission was established to 
make possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with Government 
agencies on the one hand and educa- 
tional institutions on the other. Its ob- 
ject was: (1) to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of educational agencies to war 
needs; (2) to inform the Government 
agencies directly responsible for the war 
effort concerning the services schools 
and colleges can render; and (3) to de- 
termine the possible effects upon schools 
and colleges of proposed policies and pro- 
grams of these Government agencies. 


State Wartime Education Corimissions 

During the discussions in the early 
meetings of the Office of Education War- 
time Commission the suggestion was 
made that there might well be set up in 
each State an organization similar to 
that formed by the Office of Education, 
and this suggestion was reported to the 


chief State school officers. The Com- 
missioner of Education subsequently sent 
a letter to the chief State school officers 
inquiring about the form of organization 
they had or were contemplating. This 
request was made by the Commissioner 
to learn what could be suggested “to 
bring about proper liaison between the 
Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion and the several States.” 

The replies indicate that in a goodly 
number of States wartime education 
commissions or other organizations that 
perform the functions of such commis- 
sions have been established. As would 
be expected, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the purposes, membership, and 
activities of these State commissions. 
Some of them are very active while others 
apparently have proceeded rather slowly. 

A number of States having no wartime 
education commissions have indicated to 
the Office of Education that they would 
welcome suggestions that would be useful 
in establishing such commissions and in 
obtaining the greatest amount of assist- 
ance from them. It has seemed advisa- 
ble therefore that suggestions should be 
prepared for this purpose and in carry- 
ing out this idea the assistance of the 
following persons was obtained: Clarence 
E. Ackley, deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Pennsylvania; John W. 
Broker, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Kentucky; G. Robert Koop- 
man, assistant superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Michigan. The state- 
ment as follows has been adopted by the 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission: 

In relating education to wartime needs 
and activities the duly constituted edu- 
cational authorities need the advice and 
assistance of numerous persons and 
groups. The organization of a wartime 
education commission facilitates the ob- 
taining of such advice and assistance. 
The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission recommends therefore that there 
be established in each State an organi- 
zation to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the educational agencies for the purpose 
of promoting the maximum educational 
contribution toward the winning of the 
war. 

Functions of State Commissions 

Among the important functions and 
activities for which a State wartime edu- 
cation commission can render advice and 
assistance are the following: 


1. Implementing, in the States and lo- 
cal communities, requests from 
national emergency wartime 
agencies for assistance through 
the schools, such as: rationing, by 
the Office of Price Administration; 
salvage, by the War Production 


Board; defense activities, by the 
Office of Civilian Defense; sale of 
stamps and bonds, by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

2. Carrying out suggestions from na- 
tional sources involving changes 
in the school curriculum and 
schedules, such as those relating 
to preflight aviation training, 
health education, and nutrition 
education. 

3. Serving as a clearing house for na- 
tional, State, and local policies 
and activities as these affect edu- 
cation. 

4. Dealing with dislocations caused by 
the impact of the war on social 
and educational conditions, as the 
teacher supply, transportation, 
farm and industrial labor, and en- 
listment of high-school students. 

5. Cooperating with States and local 
agencies and groups engaged in 
the war effort when they are con- 
fronted with problems that have 
educational implications. 

6. Assuming leadership in sponsoring 
or urging appropriate agencies to 
sponsor publications, conferences, 
institutes, and other promotional 
activities that relate education to 
wartime conditions and needs. 


In dealing with these and other mat- 
ters the wartime education commission 
will naturally give advice or offer sug- 
gestions concerning certain policies, but 
its policy-making functions will properly 
be limited to war emergency conditions 
and needs. The development of long- 
time educational policies is a function 
of other agencies. 

The membership of a wartime educa- 
tion commission should be constituted 
on the basis of the purposes to be served 
and the functions to be carried out. In 
general, all or practically all the mem- 
bers will be educators. They should be 
key persons in the State educational sys- 
tem who are in a position to pass upon 
the soundness of the policies involved 
and the practicability of carrying them 
out in local situations at appropriate 
levels of education, both public and pri- 
vate. In States that have State defense 
councils those agencies should be rep- 
resented on the wartime education com- 
missions. 

Types of State Organizations 
Three suggestive examples of State 


wartime education organizations are of- 
fered, as follows: 


Kentucky.—The State Committee on 
Wartime Education is made up of 12 
persons: A representative of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, a representative of the 
Kentucky Education Association, a rep- 
resentative of the State teachers col- 
leges, president of the State College for 
Negroes, superintendent of public in- 
struction, director of the Division of 
Vocational Education of the State De- 
partment of Education, a county super- 
intendent of schools. a superintendent of 
schools of an independent district, a 
high-school principal, an elementary 
school principal, a high-school teacher, 
an elementary school teacher; a repre- 
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sentative from the private schools of the 
s is to be added. 

Michigan.—The special wartime edu- 
cation organization consists of a nuclear 
group called the Committee on Citizen- 
ship Education and Civilian Morale and 
an enlarged body called the War Council. 
The membership of the Committee on 
Citizenship Education and Civilian Mo- 
rale is composed of 9 persons: Assistant 
superintendent of public instruction in 
charge of the Office of Instruction and 
Educational Planning, chairman; direc- 
tor, adult education laboratory (a joint 
endeavor) ; director, State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education; a repre- 
sentative of the University of Michigan; 
director, Education Division of the Work 
Projects Administration; director, Mich- 
igan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum; executive secretary, National 
Citizenship Education Program; coordi- 
nator, Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study; director, Division of 
Instruction, Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Membership of the War Council con- 
sists of the persons listed above pius the 
following—a total of 17: School plant 
field worker working in defense areas; 
director of interscholastic athletics in 
charge of the physical fitness program; 
administrator, Michigan Council of De- 
fense; editor of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction House Organ News of the 
Week in charge of publicity; executive 
secretary, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion; director of school board counseling, 
in charge of Model Aircraft Project; di- 
rector of finance, in charge of rationing; 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction in charge of the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Services. 


The War Council is concerned pri- 
marily with administrative coordination. 
It reports to the State superintendent 
of public instruction. 


Pennsylvania.—The Wartime Commis- 
sion on Education consists of 41 persons: 
3 county superintendents of schools; 4 
district superintendents of schools; 3 
supervising principals; 5 high-school 
principals; 5 college and university presi- 
dents; 4 teachers; director of vocational 
education; executive secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; pres- 
ident, State Teachers’ League; a repre- 
sentative of the State Federation of 
Teachers; president, State School Direc- 
tors’ Association; a representative of pri- 
vate schools; 2 diocesan superintendents 
of (Catholic) schools; director of the 
State Employment Service; acting state 

“administrator, Work Projects Admin- 
istration; state director, National Youth 
Administration; a representative of the 
State Planning Board; chief, Relief 
Work Program, Department of Public 
Assistance; a representative of the Penn- 
Sylvania Association of Deans of Women: 
chairman, State Council for Young 
Children; State superintendent of public 
instruction, as chairman; the secretary. 


It has been the practice of the State 
superintendent of public instruction to 
place before this commission, as a basis 
of discussion with a view to obtaining its 
suggestions and reactions, various war- 
time programs under the consideration 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
With the advice and assistance of this 
commission a special 2-day conference 


was held in May, and subsequently four 
special wartime committees were set up. 

Naturally a State wartime education 
commission will have close relationships 
with various agencies in the State, both 
State and Federal, including the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, 
and the State Defense Council. 


Relationships of Office of Education 
Wartime Commission to State War- 
time Commissions 


In view of the development that is oc- 
curring it has seemed advisable that ap- 
propriate relationships should be estab- 
lished between the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission and wartime edu- 
cation commissions in the States. The 
Office of Education Wartime Commission 
has therefore adopted the following 
statement to suggest the character and 
form that these relationships may 
perhaps take: 

The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission desires to be as helpful as pos- 
sible to all other wartime commissions.’ 
In its relationships to those organizations 
it proposes to do the following things: 


1. Promote the organization and de- 
velopment of State education 
wartime commissions. 

2. Facilitate insofar as possible the ef- 
forts of State wartime commis- 
sions to coordinate and unify the 
wartime educational efforts in 
their respective States by: 


(a) Collecting from the wartime 
commissions information on 
their form of organization, 
objectives, and activities, and 
disseminating this informa- 
tion to the commissions and 
other interested groups; serv- 
ing as a clearing house for all 
information concerning the 
relation of education to the 
war effort. 

(b) Providing whatever assistance it 
can to the wartime commis- 
sions by way of supplying .in- 
formation on questions raised 
by those commissions and on 
problems confronting them. 

(c) Suggesting questions and prob- 
lems for consideration by the 
wartime commissions. 


3. Consider educational questions and 
problems related to the war effort 
and send its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations to the various war- 
time commissions and other 
groups that may be interested in 
them. 

4. Maintain close relationships with 
the various Federal agencies en- 
gaged in the war effort and serve 
as liaison between those agencies 
and the various wartime educa- 
tion commissions. 

5. Delegate to one person the function 
of liaison between the Office of 


1 As used in this statement the term “war- 
time commission” includes all organizations, 
regardless of name, that carry on activities 
Such as are carried on by the wartime com- 
missions on education. 








Education Wartime Commission 
and the other wartime education 
commissions. 

There are many ways in which the war- 
time education commissions can be help- 
ful to the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission. Among the things 
which it is hoped each of them may do 
in developing and maintaining its part 
of the relationship are: 

1. In the case of a State wartime com- 
mission, maintain close relation- 
ships with various State organiza- 
tions and agencies engaged in the 
war effort. 

2. Suggest to the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission questions 
and problems for its consideration 
and make recommendations on 
such questions and problems. 

3. Keep the Office of Education War- 
time Commission informed with 
reference to the wartime commis- 
sion’s organization and activities. 

4. Consider the policies and recom- 
mendations of the Office of 
Education Wartime Commission 
insofar as those policies and rec- 
ommendations appear to the 
Commission to be advisable and 
appropriate to the particular sit- 
uation. 

5. Consider questions and problems 
suggested by the Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission. 

6. Delegate to one person the function 
of liaison between the Commis- 
sion and the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. 

As the wartime education commissions 
and the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission continue their work it is 
hoped that their relationships will be- 
come increasingly close and prove to be 
mutually helpful. 


Teacher Shortages and 
Surpluses 


The greatest shortages in teacher sup- 
ply are in vocational and special sub- 
jects, according to State department of 
education reports received by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Disappearing sur- 
pluses are noted in the fields of agricul- 
ture, home economics, industrial arts, 
trades and industries, business and com- 
mercial education, and other vocational 
subjects. Special-subject fields espe- 
cially hard hit as a result of war de- 
mands are music, art, physical educa- 
tion, public-school nursing education, 
and library education. 

The teacher shortage and surplus re- 
port submitted to the Wartime Commis- 
sion by Benjamin W. Frazier, senior spe- 
cialist in teacher training, shows the 
greatest surplus of teachers in the aca- 
demic subjects, including English and 
social studies. A table showing the dis- 
appearing surpluses reported by 45 
States, and the rapid trend toward short- 
ages in many teaching fields follows, 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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Wars Intensified Educational Needs 


Brief Information Summary Presented To Assist in 
Diamond Anniversary Programs 


Educational associations, schools, and 
other institutions continue to report 
plans and activities for further com- 
memoration of the establishment 175 
years ago of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. Many requests continue to come 
to the Office for information that may 
be useful in the development of local pro- 
grams. _ These indicate that a fuller pub- 
lic understanding of educational efforts 
during the past three-quarter century 
will materially assist in throwing light 
upon today’s critical educational prob- 
lems and upon post-war educational 
planning. “To contribute to such pro- 
grams and activities an Office of Educa- 
tion committee, with Mrs. Katherine 
Cook as chairman, presents the follow- 
ing installment of a summary of the his- 
torical development of services of the 
Office, and related information: 


War and Education 


Now again in 1942 as in 1917 “the war 
is the outstanding fact for education as 
for every other phase of life. * * * 
With the entrance of the United States 
into the conflict * * * education has 
assumed a significance hitherto un- 
realized, and the task of the Bureau of 
Education as the natural agency for the 
educational effort has become greater 
and more definite than at any time since 
its creation.” (Report of the Commis- 
Sioner of Education, 1917, vol. 2.) 

In part at least, because of the lessons 
of another war as they were impressed 
upon the Congress of 1867 by statesmen 
and educators, was the Federal Office 
of Education established. In that year, 
when Congressman Donnelly presented 
a resolution to the Congress advocating 
a national service in education, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the “great disas- 
ter which has afflicted the Nation and 
desolated half its territory is traceable 
in great degree to the absence of com- 
mon schools.” A short time later Con- 
greSsman Garfield, in an eloquent defense 
of the bill which he had just introduced, 
exclaimed, “A tenth of our national 
wealth expended in public education 50 
years ago would have saved us the blood 
and treasure of the late war. A far less 
sum may save our children from a still 
greater calamity.” 


Hopes of National Service 


The cumulative pleas of educational 
associations, educators, and citizens, in- 





cluding those of Washington himself, 
for a national plan for education were 
finally effective in securing the desired 
end. These proponents, as did advo- 
cates in Congress, expressed high hopes 
of national service to be attained through 
the Federal Government’s promotion of 
education. 

The following statements are typical 
of views expressed before educational as- 
sociations of the period: “Let it be re- 
membered that the next great problem 
of republican institutions is the uplift- 
ing of each successive generation of 
Americans to a true comprehension of 
their high duties and responsibilities. 
In this sublime work, Society, the State, 
and the Nation must be conjoined.” 
“The creation of a Federal service would 
enlist openly on the side of popular edu- 
cation the highest intellect and influ- 
ence of the Nation.” 

The early organizations from which 
developed the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators (now a division of 
the NEA) had long advocated and in no 
uncertain terms expressed the need for a 
Federal service to education. E. E. 
White, acting as chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of School Superin- 
tendents, which later became the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, and J. A. Garfield, introducing a 
bill to establish a Department of Educa- 
tion, presented fully and eloquently the 
hopes and beliefs of Americans in the 
mission of education. 


Census Includes Educational Statistics 


Henry Barnard was probably the out- 
standing individual who, over a long pe- 
riod of years, advocated the creation of 
a Federal service to education. While 
secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education he visited Washington several 
times, seeking at least the inclusion of 
educational statistics in the 1840 Cen- 
sus—a quest in which he was finally 
successful. Later, in 1854, Barnard pre- 
sented to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Education “a plan 
for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge of education and measures for its 
improvement through the Smithsopian 
Institution.” In 1864, probably in part 
through his influence and that of other 
educator-statesmen, the National Teach- 
ers Association, a forerunner of the Na- 
tional Education Association, passed 










resolutions asking for a National Bureau 
of Education, and appointed a committee 
to establish, if possible, such an agency 
during the next session of Congress. 

These and similar activities culminat- 
ing in the appointment of the commit- 
tee, with Dr. White as chairman, to- 
gether with the presentation of the bill 
by Congressman Garfield, were the final 
influences leading to the approval of the 
act establishing a Department of Edu- 
cation, March 2, 1867. 

Thus the long and patient work of the 
advocates of a Federal Office of Educa- 
tion as a service to the Nation ended 
successfully. Henry Barnard, then pres- 
ident of St. Johns College in Annapolis, 
was nominated first Commissioner of 
Education by President Johnson on 
March 11. The nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate the following day 
and Dr. Barnard entered upon his duties 
March 17, 1867. 


Federal Office Organized 


In the middle of April the work as- 
signed to the Department actually 
started. The month intervening was used 
in corresponding with city and State 
school officials and others interested, in 
order that a plan might be formulated 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. The Commissioner on Public Build- 
ings assigned two rooms to Dr. Barnard, 
first in the Union Club House at the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth and New York Avenue, 
and then on G Street, north of the Pat- 
ent Office. Three clerks, provided for 
by Congress, were appointed. With this 
small staff, Barnard launched a program 
that was herculean in its aspects. When 
one considers that at the time no two 
States or cities publishing educational 
information included comparable items, 
one can readily understand the difficul- 
ties that beset the Commissioner’s path. 

Nevertheless, with the appropriation 
available ($18,000), he planned a series 
of publications to include monthly cir- 
culars, quarterly publications, educa- 
tional documents, and annual reports. 
He also planned for collecting and 
unifying educational information. In 
addition, two extensive projects were 
immediately started. The first, an inves- 
tigation “of the several grants of land 
made by Congress to promote education, 
and the manner in which these several 
trusts have been managed,” was required 
in the Act establishing the Department. 
The second was a survey of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia which 
Congress, in March 1867, authorized the 
Commissioner to make. 
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American Education Report Planned 


The investigation began at once. 
While much material was collected in 
the survey of the District schools, no 
report had been printed when, on July 
20, 1868, Congress changed the status of 
the Department, designating it as an 
Office under direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. At the same time the 
appropriation was materially reduced. 
Finding himself seriously handicapped 
both by limited funds and dissatisfac- 
tion in Congress, Henry Barnard resigned 
and the following day, March 16, 1870, 
John Eaton was appointed to succeed 
him. 

The Office had been moved several 
times during the preceding years and 
Commissioner Eaton found it with only 
two clerks in a building on G Street, the 
rooms so cluttered with books, pam- 
phiets, and desks that efficient work was 
difficult. 

Commissioner Eaton entered upon his 
duties, however, under more favorable 
conditions and with better prospects than 
his predecessor, and he drew up a definite 
plan for an extensive report on American 
education. Congress increased the ap- 
propriation during the next few years, the 
appropriation reaching $35,570 for 1875- 
76; the staff grew from 2 to 12; and the 
rooms assigned increased in number to 17 
which were located in the Wright Build- 
ing, a fireproof structure at the corner of 
Eighth and G Streets. General Eaton in- 
augurated the collection of unified educa- 
tional data which according to Commis- 
sioner Wm. T. Harris became one of the 
most important functions of the Bureau. 
Statistical questionnaires were sent each 
year to all institutions and school offi- 
Cials to be filled out and returned to the 
Commissioner. In this way educators 
became accustomed to keeping original 
records available for analysis and com- 
parison. This practice continues to the 
present day. 


Development of Functions 


As the country became aware of the 
availability of national leadership and 
services to education, the foundation was 
laid for the establishment of functions 
which with changing aspects fitted to the 
changing needs have been continuous 
through the years, 

Two important precedents were set 
during the first decade of the Bureau’s 
life which established a pattern for its 
functions, and permanently influenced its 
development. The first was the recog- 
nition by Federal agencies of the official 






Then and Now in Education 


This year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the U. S. 
Office of Education under its statutory injunction “to aid the people of the United 
States in the maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 
cause of education.” A few statistical facts serve to high light the contrast between 


THEN and NOW, in education. 


Then: About 7,000,000 children were enrolled in elementary schools. 

Now: Almost three times that number are enrolled. 

Then: Public high schools enrolled a scant 80,000 students. 

Now: Our high schools enroll some seven million pupils, an increase of almost 
ninetyfold; whereas in the same period of time the total population of the 
United States has increased only about threefold. 

Then: Higher education was the privilege of the select few. 

Now: An army of more than one and one-third million youth crowd our colleges 


and universities. 


Then: Only 57 percent of the children and youth, 5 to 17 years of age were enrolled 


in schools. 


Now: More than 85 percent of our young people of these ages are in school. 





character of the Bureau as the center 
of governmental activities in education, 
and the second was the establishment by 
the Commissioner of services, Nation- 
wide in scope. 

Administrative Responsibilities 

The former precedent is illustrated by 
placement with the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of two important educational ad- 
ministrative responsibilities undertaken 
as a result of Congressional action dur- 
ing the first quarter century of the Bu- 
reau’s functioning. The administration 
of local school systems was then as now 
a State function. But when the Federal 
Government recognized need for the es- 
tablishment of an educational system in 
the then unorganized and almost inac- 
cessible territory of Alaska, responsibil- 
ity. for the difficult task was assigned by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Com- 
missioner of Education and the work was 
financed by Congressional appropria- 
tions. Similarly, some 5 years later the 
administration of the Morrill Act was 
assigned to the Commissioner. 

These two assignments of administra- 
tive functions formed the basis for a 
variety of activities in organizing and 
administering educational programs 
which have increased in number and im- 
portance. Notable among these is the 
vocational education program, adminis- 
tration of which, as noted later, is now 
a function of the Office of Education. 


Library Service 


An early illustration of the second 
precedent mentioned—the Nation-wide 
functioning of the Bureau—was the pub- 
lication, less than a decade after its es- 
tablishment, of a comprehensive work on 
public libraries in the United States, an 


impetus to the extensive public library 
movement which followed. That the in- 
fluence was lasting is indicated by later 
Congressional action recognizing libraries 
as educational services. In 1907 reor- 
ganization of the somewhat miscella- 
neous collection of books, pamphlets, 
reports, etc., then available in the Bureau 
into a distinctly educational reference 
library in charge of a trained staff was 
consummated. Its development into one 
of the world’s largest educational libra- 
ries has become historic. Again, years 
later, in 1936, when a Federal library 
service was established, Congress recog- 
nized its educational character by plac- 
ing it in the Office of Education. 


Cooperative Relationships 


Other Nation-wide services perma- 
nently established in the early years in- 
cluded the initiation of a series of State 
histories of education. Since Herbert 
Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity prepared the first State history pub- 
lished in 1887 the series has been ex- 
tended to cover 34 States. In 1908, the 
Commissioner of Education called the 
first conference of chief State school of- 
ficers to meet with him, thereby estab- 
lishing the relationship between Federal 
and State school officers which remains 
the basis of continuing functions of the 
Office of Education staff. Two important 
cooperative relationships, one established 
in 1909 with the Bureau of the Census, 
the other in 1910 with the National Asso- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers or- 
ganized as a result of a conference called 
by Commissioner Brown, have been con- 
tinuously maintained. Standardization 
of educational statistics and continuing 
revision toward greater usefulness are 
among permanent results. 
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Cerdinal Principles of Secondary 
Education 


Annual, later biennial, reporting on 
conditions in education in the United 
States in both statistical and narrative 
form is a function assumed by the first 
and by all succeeding Commissioners. 
These reports have consistently related 
important developments in education in 
all of the States. In 1906 the bulletin 
series of publications was inaugurated, 
thereby extending the areas of education 
investigated and reported, a practice still 
followed. 

Establishment of an _ international 
service in education, employing special- 
ists in foreign education systems, was 
early achieved, while some years later a 
precedent was set for a long series of 
surveys of city and State school systems 
when the Bureau conducted the Balti- 
more City Survey in 1911. This followed 
shortly the initiation of a professional 
staff in the Bureau, the first permanent 
position of this type having been created 
in 1910. Sponsorship of the formulation 
of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education was another pioneer effort by 
the Bureau which affected education sig- 
nificantly and which has been followed 
by numerous efforts by committees and 
associations to formulate guiding prin- 
ciples and objectives in different fields 
and levels of education. 

These illustrations indicate how some 
of the constantly developing functions of 
the Bureau originated. Most of them 
have persisted in effect if not in form 
during its 75 years of history. 

Note.—Another article, bringing this in- 
formation through the present period, will be 


published in a near future issue of EpUCATION 
For VICTORY. 





Epvucation ror Vicrory, bi- 
weekly periodical of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Subscriptions should be 
sent to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ($1 a year; 24 


issues.) 















Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Planning for Chinese Students 


The China Institute in America is su- 
pervising different groups of Chinese 
Government scholarship and fellowship 
students, according to a report of the 
Committee on Wartime Planning for 
Chinese Students in the United States. 
The general program outlined for an 
experimental period of 2 years includes: 

1. Direct aid to worthy and needy 
Chinese students in the United 
States for the completion of their 
studies, research, academic, or 
practical training. 

2. Aid to students in other categories, 
as may be recommended by the 
executive director and approved 
by the Committee or chairman of 
the Committee. 

3. Special projects by groups or teams 
of students under competent lea- 
dership of Chinese and American 
experts. 

4. Coordination, exchange of informa- 
tion, and cooperation among 
groups of Chinese _ students 
throughout the country. 


College Careers in Wartime 


Students registering at the University 
of California are handed a pamphlet 
which presents a concise account of op- 
portunities to train for war service at 
the university. The purpose is to as- 
sist students in planning their college 
careers in wartime and in meeting the 
individual problems occasioned by the 
emergency. 

Several other’ institutions, among them 
Yale University, the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Michigan, and St. 
Lawrence University, have issued similar 
pamphlets for the assistance of students. 


Specific Student Skills 
Demanded 


“We shall fail unless we first of all 
succeed in giving to each and every stu- 
dent a strong and positive motivation of 
spirit—a spirit compounded of physical 
strength, of productive skill, of the com- 
plete dedication of self through service 
that may be climaxed by sacrifice not 
only of the hoped for career, but of life 
itself,” said President Edward C. Elliott 
of Purdue University, and Chief, Pro- 
fessional and Technical Employment and 
Training Section, War Manpower Com- 
mission, in a rec@t address before the 
University of Chicago Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions. 

“This is no simple detail of duty, es- 
pecially when the student mind has been 


buffeted and confused by uncertain and 
ofttimes conflicting national procedures 
for the utilization of youth in the na- 
tional enterprises of war. 

“We shall fail unless we succeed in 
training each and every student in some 
specific skill demanded by the mecha- 
nisms of war, or those of productive in- 
dustry or of those essential for the 
maintenance of the day-by-day living of 
the mass of our people. If you had been 
where I have had to be during the past 
few weeks, you would realize, as I have 
realized, how great is the need for special- 
ized skills in high and low places. 

“At this point,” continued Dr. Eliot, 
“it may be appropriately observed that 
the higher institutions of the land are 
entitled to know, far more exactly than 
at present, the nature of the national 
hunt for specialized training, to the end 
that there may be no wastage of effort, 
no wastage of that most valuable of all 
the capital stuff of victory which is 
time.” 


Geographers Assist in War 
Training 

A new War Service Training Program 
designed to give the essential instruction 
in geography needed during the war 
years has been announced by the Grad- 
uate School of Geography of Clark Uni- 
versity. Geographers from several uni- 
versity faculties and Government agencies 
will take part in the instruction. The 
program has been initiated in response 
to the many requests for geographers to 
assist in the war effort. 


Bridging the Work-Study Gap 


Northwestern University has an- 
nounced that its new Technological In- 
stitute will offer the “cooperative plan 
of education.” This plan, developed and 
made famous by the School of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Cincinnati, is 
receiving increasing attention in war- 
time. At the dedication of the North- 
western Institute President Charles F. 
Kettering of the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation said, “Industry today 
uses very advanced techniques and there 
has been no basis for teaching them in 
the present educational arrangement. 
This institute bridges the gap and brings 
the two together.” The students in the 
new institute will alternate 3-month pe- 
riods of study with equal] pericds of work 
in industry throughout a 5-year course. 
William and Mary College has an- 
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nounced a “war work plan,” under which 
the student spends one-half of his work- 
ing hours in industry and the other half 
in study at the college. The plan is de- 
signed for students who find it impos- 
sible to enter the college on a full-time 
basis. Many of the students will be em- 
ployed in the Naval Mine Depot near 
the location of the college. 


Eudgeis Show Retrenchment 


The University of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents has adopted a budget totaling 
$6,751,876 for the year 1942-43, which is 


$154,119 below the budget for the fiscal 
year 1941-42. 

The regents of the University of Calli- 
fornia have announced a budget of $14,- 
048,271 for the year 1942-43, which is $65,- 
796 less than was provided for the previ- 
ous year. Salary increases in the budget 
were few and were given almost exclu- 
sively to academic employees receiving 
$3,300 or less, and to 815 of 1,104 adminis- 
trative employees. There were few ap- 
pointments as compared with previous 
years and promotions were fewer than 
usual. 


Educational Planning 


Post-War Training and Adjustment 


A report issued recently by the Post- 
War Training and Adjustment Commis- 
sion appointed by the Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, states principles which the 
commission believes should guide the oc- 
cupational adjustment of returning sol- 
diers and workers leaving war industries. 
The report is divided into five parts: 
Guidance and placement, training, re- 
habilitation, special problems, and ad- 
ministration and finance. 

Four principles laid down for admin- 
istration and finance are: That establish- 
ment of a new Federal administrative 
set-up to provide the necessary services 
is both “unnecessary and inadvisable”; 
that the Federal agency chosen to take 
the over-all responsibility for the pro- 
gram should be sufficiently flexible to al- 
low for rapid expansion and should have 
close connections with educational in- 
stitutions and problems of the country; 
that the same agency should handle both 
individuals discharged from military 
service as wel! as those released from war 
industries; and that educational opera- 
tion should be decentralized. 

“‘Better Cities** 

A pamphlet, Better Cities, from the 
National Resources Planning Board, will 
be helpful to all who have to do with 
planning schools in urban areas. It en- 
visages large scale rebuilding of cities 
which will involve not only changes in 
the distribution of school housing but 
also in the financial set-up. If planning 
follows the suggestions outlined in this 
pamphlet, it will mean far-reaching 
changes in school housing and in the sup- 
port of education in such areas. 


International Post-War Planning 
One of the changes in social and polit- 
ical science arising out of the present 


emergency is the realization that vic- 
tory in this war will not mean the solu- 
tion of all our international problems. 
It is being realized more and more that 
international, political, social, economic, 
and educational problems will just be 
opened up at the close of the war rather 
than being settled. 

Among those who have dwelt on this 
aspect of international planning are: 
Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
at Harvard on June 11; Milo Perkins, 
Executive Director of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, at Swarthmore College 
on May 25; Hon. Hu Shih, Ambassador 
from China, at the University of Toledo 
on June 9; and Attorney General Biddle 
at La Salle College, Philadelphia, on May 
20. 

Articles and editorials on the same sub- 
ject have appeared in: 

Christian Science Monitor—June 3 and 
23, and July 6. 

Fortune—May issue. 

The American, Austin, Tex.—June 16. 

The Post-Herald, Vicksburg, Miss.— 
June 14. 

The Daily Star, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
June 13. 

The Times, Tacoma, Wash.—June 17. 

The Register, Mobile, Ala.—June 16. 

The News, Albany, N. Y.—June 19. 


Need for Guidance Services. 


Aspects of guidance being emphasized 
for post-war adjustment are the achieve- 
ment of more personal satisfaction in liv- 
ing, the development of better personali- 
ties, the determination of training courses 
to fit individual abilities, and occupa- 
tional orientation. F. Theodore Struck 
speaking at Pennsylvania State College 
advocated compulsory courses in occupa- 
tions for our schools after the war be- 
cause of the great lack of this knowledge 
found among young people. 


War Recreation 
Congress Planned 


“What are your war recreation prob- 
lems? How have you converted your 
program? Have you found ways of re- 
Placing leaders called to armed services? 
What are you doing for those serving in 
war industries? Are children of working 
parents being served? Are your facilities 
fully at the disposal of the armed 
forces?” 

These questions are among those listed 
for discussion at the Twenty-Seventh 
National Recreation Congress meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from September 28 to 
October 2, 1942. 

The special purpose of the War Recrea- 
tion Congress, according to the an- 
nouncement, is to help further to mo- 
bilize the recreation movement behind 
the war effort. Representatives from 
the Army and Navy, departments of the 
Federal Government concerned with 
recreation, State and municipal agencies, 
various private agencies, and other 
groups rendering war recreation services 
will be present. 

The Congress is open to all who are 
interested. For further information 
write to the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Cooperative Study 
Group Experiment 


The Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference, meeting in Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 8, 9, 10, 1942 will be organized as an 
experiment in cooperative study groups 
around the theme “Education for 
Victory.” 

Approximately 50 study groups of 
about 35 active participants will consider 
the interests of the city, county, and dis- 
trict educators from _ kindergartens 
through eighth grade. 

Among the centers of interest to be de- 
veloped are art and handicraft in war- 
time, first aid and body building for 
defense, aviator’s arithmetic, music for 
patriotism, reading understandingly, sci- 
ence for good living, the language arts 
including choral speaking, the news 
workshop and manuscript writing, and 
social studies for civic cooperation. 
Special classes will include the fast and 
slow learning groups as well as sight and 
hearing conservation. 

The closing session will be devoted to 
an evaluation of the cooperative study 
group as a means of improving teaching 
in wartime. 
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With air power determining the fate of 
nations, every American should be in- 
formed on how the U. S. Army Air Forces 
are organized to do their all-important 
job. In such a hard-hitting, 300-mile- 
an-hour organization policies and deci- 
sions must be made without delay, plans 
must be drawn, and orders executed in a 
hurry. The efficiency of large scale mil- 
itary operations depends not only on the 
individual abilities of the personnel, but 
also on the systems employed in delegat- 
ing authority and responsibility. So let’s 
take a look at the organization of the 
Army Air Forces and see who is doing 
what. 


Reorganization 

Within a few weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor the Army Air Forces stripped for 
action to speed plans for developing the 
greatest striking power the world has 
ever seen. The autonomous Army Air 
Forces, as set up in the War Department 
in June 1941, were further streamlined 
under the general Army reorganization 
of March 9, 1942, and given a status 
equal to the Army Ground Forces 
and the Services of Supply. Lt. Gen. H. 
H. Arnold became commanding general 
of the Army Air Forces, taking over the 
functions of the commanding general of 
the Air Force Combat Command (set 
up to do the fighting), and the Chief of 
the Air Corps (which procured the air- 
Planes and equipment and trained the 
personnel). 
Policy 

In order to strike the enemy with 
maximum strength, the component parts 
of modern armies must act together as a 
perfectly synchronized unit. This means 
that over-all policies, master plans, and 
strategies must be developed. Momen- 
tous decisions must be made quickly. For 
this purpose we have a compact air- 
ground general staff, consisting of a rela- 
tively small group of experts who are re- 
sponsible for all of the major functions 
and branches of the entire Army. In ad- 
dition, Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold has an 
air staff, many members of which are 
also on the general staff, 


U. S. Army Air Forces 


Streamlining for Action 


Basic policies, such as how our Army 
will participate in opening up a second 
front in Europe in cooperation with our 
Allies, are decided by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, and 
the General Staff. The extent to which 
the Army Air Forces will participate is 
determined by this group. Operating 
policies concerning how the Army Air 
Forces will execute their part of the op- 
eration are determined by General 
Arnold and the Air Staff. For the Air 
Staff consists of the men who are re- 
sponsible for such key requirements as 
personnel, military intelligence, opera- 
tions and training, supply, plans, and air 
inspection. They are in a position to get 
things done in a hurry. 

Operations 

Another important segment of the 
organization is the Operations group. It 
is divided by the functions of Military 
Requirements, Technical Services, and 
seven administrative and management 
agencies—the Public Relations Officer, 
Director of Personnel, the Air Surgeon, 
Air Judge Advocate, Budget Officer, Di- 
rector of Management Control, and Mili- 
tary Director of Civil Aviation. 

The Director of Military Requirements 
directs, supervises, and coordinates the 
activities of the Directors cf Air Defense, 
Bombardment, Ground-Air Support, 
Base Services, War Organization and 
Movement, and Individual Training. 

Technical Services for the Army Air 
Forces include communications, weather, 
fiying safety, photography, map and 
chart reproduction, and technical inspec- 
tion. These operational functions, each 
under a director, are supervised and co- 
ordinated with the other Army Air 
Forces agencies by the Director of Tech- 
nical Services. The titles of these organ- 
izations give a fairly obvious indication 
of their functions. 


Commands 


Seven great commands are responsible 
for the remaining processes which must 
be accomplished before our Air Power 
can be employed against the enemy. 
The Flying Training Command, under 





Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Tex, trains the 
air crews, including bombardiers, navi- 
gators, pilots, aerial gunners, and glider 
pilots. At present it operates three great 
Training Centers in the South and on 
the West Coast. 

The Technical Training Command, 
under Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver, pro- 
vides technical training for Army Air 
Forces personnel not trained by the Fiy- 
ing Training Command. This includes 
the ground-crew mechanics and tech- 
nicians, and also such air crew members 
as the flight engineer, radio operator, 
and aerial photographer. The Tech- 
nical Training Command headquarters 
are at Knollwood Field, N.C. There are 
four districts, each with headquarters 
from which the training is directed. 

The Matériel Command, under the di- 
rection of Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, 
procures aircraft and equipment (Wash- 
ington) and conducts research and de- 
velopment (Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio). 
He is responsible for the disposition of 
billions of dollars which will be spent for 
tens of thousands of military aircraft 
scheduled for delivery to the Army Air 
Forces by the end of 1943. Under his 
direction scores of aeronautical engi- 
neers are hard at work in the never- 
ending quest for superior types of battle- 
planes. 

The Air Transport Command under 
Brig. Gen. Harold Lee George, is charged 
with the responsibility of establishing 
and maintaining air routes for and con- 
ducting the ferrying of aircraft, and for 
transporting all types of matériel from 
American factories to our own fighting 
forces and to our Allies in every sector 
of the world. In less than a year the 
organization has become the world’s 
largest airline to everywhere. 

The Air Service Command, under Maj. 
Gen. J. F. Miller, operates air depots, 
repairs aircraft and equipment at bases 
which have been eStablished overseas as 
well as in the United States. 

The newly established Troop Carrier 
Command, under Col. F. S. Borum, 
transports troops to battle fronts and 
executes tactical operations involving the 
landing of parachute troops, glider-borne 
troops, and equipment at strategic points 
behind enemy lines. With maximum 
mobility and firepower, these air com- 
mandos form the spearhead of attacks. 
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In speaking of this organization, General 
Arnold recently said: “This will be a 
self-contained force whose soldiers, 
equipment, and supplies are all trans- 
ported by air. It will be able and trained 
to strike the enemy where he is least 
prepared.” 

The Proving Ground Command, under 
Colonel Gardiner is based at Eglin Field, 
Fla. It is responsible for the careful 
testing of new aircraft and various types 
of equipment. It is this Command that 
locates the “bugs” in our new aircraft 
and suggests improvements. Its good 
work is reflected in improved types of 
fighter planes such as the latest version 
of the P-51 Mustang which is now being 
praised by our friends in the RAF for 
its speed, maneuverability, and endur- 
ance. 

The final phase of preparation for ac- 
tual combat operations is Operational 
Training. At such centers as MacDill 
Field, Fla., and Barksdale Field, La., the 
various trained personnel learn to work 
together as combat teams. The mem- 
bers of bomber crews learn to function as 


a coordinated unit, air crews learn to 
perform in perfect cooperation with 
ground operations. The result...a 
smoothly working Air Force with plenty 
of punch. 

These polished combat units are then 
dispatched to Task Forces and Defense 
Commands where they fight under the 
direct command of an air officer chosen 
because of his training and experience in 
connection with the particular mission 
required. “Task Force” is the official 
designation for an attack group, however 
large. A Task Force includes all units of 
military aviation such as bombardment, 
interception, observation, ground - air 
support, and the necessary maintenance 
service. Our Air Force in operation in 
Egypt, under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton, which has played 
havoc with the Rumanian oil wells, the 
Italian fleet, and Rommel’s Nazis, is a 
good example of a Task Force in action. 

The over-all picture of the Army Air 
Forces organization may thus be summed 
up under four key words: Policy, Opera- 
tions, Commands, and Forces. 


U. S. Navy 


Training in Plane and Ship Identification 


A class of 25 naval officers has started 
training at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in one of the most vital sub- 
jects in the Navy’s aviation program— 
quick, accurate perception, and identifi- 
cation of plane, ship, and tank silhou- 
ettes. 

Most recent addition to the Navy’s 
aviation training curriculum, this course, 
mechanics of which are necessarily of a 
restricted nature, stresses training in 
immediate recognition and correct iden- 
tification of planes in an echelon, ships 
in a convoy or squadron, and tanks and 
guns in a line or file. 

The course was developed by the Ohio 
State Research Foundation, under the 
direction of Samuel Renshaw, professor 
of experimental psychology, who will di- 
rect the naval school. 

Upon completion of the 2-week course, 
the naval officers will be assigned to the 
Navy’s four preflight training centers 
located at Chapel Hill, N. C.; Athens, 
Ga.; Iowa City, Iowa; and St. Mary’s 
College, Calif.; to instruct thousands of 
aviation cadets entering the Navy’s pilot- 
training program each month. 


Navy Reserve Officers and En- 
listed Men Eligible for Flight 
Training 

Revised instructions have been issued 


by the Navy Department to permit flight 
training of reserve officers and enlisted 
men as part of the enlarged Navy pro- 
gram of 30,000 pilots a year. 

Provision has been made to permit 
officers to obtain flight training without 
resigning their commissions. Under the 
revised instructions, reserve enlisted men 
may now take flight training leading to 
commissions, Heretofore enlisted flight 
training was available only to men in the 
regular Navy. 


Heavier Than Air Training 

For heavier than air training, reserve 
officers who may take flight training 
without having to resign their commis- 
sions must have had 1 year of sea service 
in a ship or aircraft squadron of the fleet 
as an Officer in a line classification. They 
must also be under 27 years of age, physi- 
cally and temperamentally qualified, and 
must receive a recommendation for flight 
training from their commanding officer. 
Upon successful completion of flight 
training these reserve officers will be 
transferred to class A-V (G), U.S. Naval 
Reserve. 

To qualify for lighter than air training, 
reserve officers must be lieutenants, junior 
grade, and under 31 years old. Other 
requirements are similar to those for 
heavier than air training. 


Reserve officers of the line who do not 
meet the service requirements for train- 
ing as officer pilots and who desire to 
train as aviation cadets may do so pro- 
vided they have completed at least eight 
or more months of active duty. They 
must, however, vacate their commissions. 
Upon completion of flight training they 
will receive new commissions in the 
A-V (N) classification with their date of 
rank to start at the time of the comple- 
tion of their aviation training. 


Refresher Courses 


Refresher flight training courses are 
available to reserve officers who formerly 
were naval aviators or aviation pilots 
or who have had civil pilot training. 
Those who have been civilian pilots must 
not be under 18 years old nor over 39, 
and they must also have held a com- 
mercial pilot’s license or be private pi- 
lots with at least 300 hours flying time 
in aircraft of 100 horsepower or more. 

Regular Navy officers may qualify for 
flight training if they are less than 31 
years old and have had not less than 
2 years’ commissioned service and are 
qualified physically and as officers of 
the deck underway. Men who are eligi- 
ble for this training are not required 
to resign their commissions. 

Enlisted personnel who meet require- 
ments may take flight training as avia- 
tion cadets and become commissioned 
officers or take aviation pilot training and 
become enlisted pilots provided they are 
recommended by their commanding of- 
ficers within assigned quotas. The gen- 
eral requirements for aviation cadets are 
that candidates be United States citizens 
of 10 years standing, be between 18 and 
27 years old, unmarried, have a diploma 
from an accredited high school, and have 
8 months of service on active duty. © 

To be eligible for training as aviation 
Pilots, enlisted men of the regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve must be not over 27 
years old, physically and temperamen- 
tally qualified, and must not previously 
have failed in flight training or dropped 
it for any reason, 





PRE-AVIATION 
CADET TRAINING 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


What the Army and Navy 
need and how the high 
schools can help to provide 
candidates for training. Ask 
for Leaflet No. 62. 


Superintendent of Documents 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 5 cents 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Opportunity for Men 18 to 37 in New CPT Program 


A revised Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram, directly geared to the pilot re- 
quirements of the War and Navy De- 
partments, has been launched by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The Navy part of the program calls 
for training a group of 20,000. Only 
1,500 of these are intended for CAA ad- 
vanced courses aimed at specialty duty. 
The balance will go to naval aviation 
training schools for combat training. 
Naval trainees will be enlisted in the 
Naval Reserve and must have the ap- 
proval of the Naval Aviation Cadet 
Selection Board. 

The Army program will aim at train- 
ing large numbers of instructors and 
air-line copilots. A certain percentage 
will be trained for duty with ground 
arms while others will be placed in the 
new Glider Corps. Training will be 
available to those who meet GAA mental 
and physical requirements. Trainees 
will be enlisted in the Army Reserve 
Corps. Specific numbers will be called 
for duty at the end of certain courses 
but others will remain on an inactive 
status as instructors and air-line co- 
pilots. Army enrollees may sign up with 
CAA representatives and then be cleared 
by Army centers. 

Seven courses will be offered in the 
revised program, which is open to men 
between 18 and 37. Details may be ob- 
tained from CAA field representatives. 


Regional Schools Training Airways 
Communications Personnel 


In keeping with the slogan “Keep ’em 
Flying, and Safely,” the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration operates one of 
the world’s largest communication sys- 
tems. Consisting of teletype, radiotele- 
graph, and leased telephone facilities, 
this network includes 426 airway com- 
munications staffed by 2,350 aircraft 
communicators. 

Normally, the employment of person- 
nel for replacement purposes or expan- 
sion does not present a very serious 
problem, but under present war condi- 
tions the personnel problem has become 
increasingly acute. The armed forces 
have absorbed not only experienced men, 


but most of those as well who would . 


ordinarily be taken into the organiza- 
tion as replacements. Separations for 
various other reasons have also taken 
toll until it has become a real problem 
to keep all stations properly staffed. 


To bridge the gap, the CAA has under- 
taken an extensive recruitment and 
training program designed to provide 
trained communications personnel. Ex- 
perienced CAA communications men 
have been specially trained as instruc- 
tors, and training centers are being 
placed in operation in each of the 8 re- 
gions. Day and night classes at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, are already training 2 groups 
of 28 each. 

Selection of the trainees has brought 
to light many interesting facts: Civil- 
service “screening” (aptitude tests) has 
proved especially reliable. People thus 
chosen have readily absorbed communi- 
cations study material. While the prime 
prerequisite has been a “touch” typing 
speed of 40 words a minute, many 
trainees have previous radio telegraph or 
electrical training and several possess 
pilot certificates. Some have college 
degrees and many have come from busi- 
ness establishments. 

The list of trainee candidates includes 
a surprisingly large number of women. 
The airway communications field, while 
comparatively new to women, presents 


many interesting angles, and their apti- 
tude for many phases of communications 
work will likely make them extremely 
valuable workers. 

The course of study includes practical 
training in radio-telegraphy, teletype 
operation, communications procedures, 
weather observing, and equipment main- 
tenance. This training program will, 
within a period of 3 to 6 months, produce 
many trained aircraft communicators 
for duty on the vital communications 
front. 


Boor Open for Motorless Pilots 

A recent call for volunteers to train 
as glider pilots, issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in answer to a 
War Department request, has been 
strengthened by elimination of the en- 
trance requirement which made a private 
pilot certificate or higher mandatory. 
The training program is now open to 
men between 18 and 35 regardless of 
previous experience. 

Anyone with gliding experience is of 
course desired for the program, but the 
call for volunteers is aimed at all who 
can pass the physical requirements, 
which are not as strict as those set up 
for aviation cadets. Vision may be 20/40, 
correctible with glasses to 20/20. De- 
tails can be obtained from any CAA field 
representative. 
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winter—and which seemed too vast at 
the time—will be readily realized. * * * 
The engineering genius of American pro- 
duction, when turned from peace to war, 
has proved a reservoir no one could gage. 
When American men and machines 
stopped competing with each other and 
turned all their competitive energy and 
abilities against Hitler and Hirohito, it 
knocked all previous calculations of our 
productive powers into a cocked hat.” 
However, Mr. Nelson said, “we must not 
get into the frame of mind that this is 
either an easy or a short job.” 


Selective Service and Armed Forces 

Selective Service Headquarters au- 
thorized local boards to defer married 
men until all available single men, in- 
cluding those in war jobs, have been 
called and to call men with dependent 
children last. 

The Army Air Forces’ present accident 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR - 


rate is 68 percent lower than in 1930 and 
10 percent lower than the average rate 
for 10 years between 1930 and 1940, War 
Secretary Stimson announced. He said 
every U. S. soldier going into a theater 
of operations will receive a package of 
crystalline sulfanilimide for wounds and 
12 sulfanilimide tablets for internal use. 

The House passed and sent to the 
White House a bill to create a Women’s 
Auxiliary Reserve in the Navy, with pay 
the same as the corresponding rank pro- 
vides for the Navy. WAAC Director 
Hobby said the first three companies of 
150 women will be graduated from the 4 
weeks of basic training and 8 weeks of 
specialist training by November 9. Un- 
like the Navy Women’s Auxiliary, WAAC 
members may be sent anywhere in the 
world, but present plans call for their 
transfer to eastern seaboard cities for 
aircraft warning service and to 19 
Regular Army posts to release men for 
fighting. 


Varied Trade and Industrial Programs 


in States 


States have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the field of research in trade and 
industrial education during the year, in 
spite of the increased burdens they have 
assumed as a result of the war production 
training program. 

The annual report of the State Division 
of Vocational Education in New Jersey, 
for instance, calls attention to the occu- 
pational surveys conducted in Rahway, 
Clifton, Woodbury, and Union County. 
The District of Columbia report stresses 
the survey of doctors and dentists, made 
to determine the need for courses in the 
vocational schools for medical and dental 
assistants; and Massachusetts notes the. 
study made in that State to determine 
the practices followed in blueprint read-: 
ing that do not require extensive use of 
drawing instruments. This study re- 
sulted in a 30-page outline containing 
sample lesson plans, reference sheets, and 
lesson sheets. Massachusetts mentions 
also a study the State Vocational Asso- 
ciation is making of school building plans 
for use in specifying standards of school 
plant and equipment that will be most 
desirable for trade schools. 


Community Surveys 


A number of community occupational 
surveys were conducted in Connecticut, 
including those in Norwich, Waterbury,’ 
and New Haven, to determine the most 


likely trades to include in the new school 
buildings now being planned. Curricu- 
lum committees in the State have devel- 
oped test materials in related mathemat- 
ics, blueprint reading, and various trade 
subjects, and in some schools special 
committees have been stimulated to for- 
mulate, through study, complete plans 
and specifications for instruction in 
highly specialized projects such as those 
using test indicators and other measur- 
ing devices produced in die- and tool- 
making shops. 

A study begun previous to the starting 
of the war production training program 
in New York State, for the purpose of 
developing instructional material, was 
continued during the year. 

The report of a study of the school sys- 
tem in Maryland made by a committee 
appointed by Governor O’Conor, con- 
tains a section on vocational education, 
prepared under the direction of the 
State supervisor of trade and industrial 
education. 


Study of Graduates 


For the first time since 1938, a report, 
What Becomes of the Trade School 
Graduate, was compiled, incorporating 
the results of a study made by a com- 
mittee representing various States in the 
North Atlantic region. Among the in- 
teresting data included in this study 
were those from New Jersey, which 





showed that 83 percent of the 1,560 
graduates of 40 different trade courses 
in June 1939, were employed in the 
trades for which they were trained. 
These graduates earned an average of 
$1,035 a year, and their total annual 
earning capacity was $1,315,415. 

The study showed also that in Connec- 
ticut 90 percent of the 450 graduates were 
placed in their trades and had an an- 
nual earning capacity of $469,205. In 
the region as a whole, the percentage of 
graduates who obtained employment in 
the trades for which they were trained 
was higher than in previous years, as 
was the average entering employment 
wage of these graduates. 


Research Continued 


A number of States in the Central 
region continued research during the 
year through specialists. Among the 
subjects covered in trade and industrial 
research in this region are: (1) The 
percentage of individuals in a given city 
in need of training that are receiving 
this training; (2) the part that the trade 
and industrial training prcgram can 
play in training semiskilled persons; (3) 
the extent to which advisory commit- 
tees for trade and industrial education 
attempt to assume administrative abil- 
ity, and the degree to which this attempt 
is due to poor leadership on the part of 
vocational education officials; and (4) 
minimum teacher-training needs on the 
part of industrial foremen. 

Much of the research carried on in the 
Southern States during the year was 
done by graduate students in institu- 
tions offering training for prospective 
trade and industrial education teachers. 
For the most part, these students have 
taken subjects for their theses studies 
which pertain to coordination of various 
types of preparatory and part-time trade 
training. 





VICTORY GARDENS 


G ive them your best! Weed ’em 
and reap! 

A mbush the Axis! Keep the home 
soil toiling! 

R oll up your sleeves! Dig for vic- 
tory! 

D oing not wishing will win the 
war! 

E very garden is a munitions 
plant! 

N ations with food are nations of 
strength! 

S eeds of victory insure fruits of 
peace! 











(See next page) 
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Procedures When Any School-| 


Directed Garden Overproduces 


In a given community or in a given 
garden there may be produced tempo- 
rarily a larger supply of certain com- 
modities than can be consumed in their 
fresh state, or readily conserved for win- 
ter use. 

Waste resulting from overproduction 
should be avoided by all garden projects 
at all times, and especially in gardens 
operated under the auspices of schools 
during wartime. Not only is it impor- 
tant that youth should not suffer the 
frustration which results from the spoil- 
age of food products due to overproduc- 
tion, but when such project represents 
a new school enterprise it is much in the 
public eye and any failures connected 
with it are likely to have detrimental 
effects. 


Service Charts 


The procedures involved in gearing 
production to consumption have been 
greatly simplified through charts which 
show types and quantities of garden 
products needed by families of various 
sizes, or which reduce such information 
to a per capita basis. The former are 
for the most part available from the 
State extension services; the latter from 
State departments of education. Some 
of these charts show for each type of veg- 
etable the number of plants and the 
packages of seeds needed as well as the 
number and lengths of rows, and other 
garden: dimensions. While the most 
careful planning cannot eliminate such 
variables as weather, insect and disease 
risks, and the manner and time of culti- 
vation, it can reduce the probability both 
of overproduction and underproduction. 


Using Surplus Vegetables 

When overproduction does occur the 
following will suggest some ways of cop- 
ing with this problem: 

1. Increase consumption.—Nutrition- 
ists have found that as a rule smaller 
quantities and fewer varieties of fresh 
vegetables are consumed in the average 
home than is desirable for good health. 
Garden supervisors can do much to re- 
duce the local oversupply through efforts 
which increase consumption. Campaigns 
to that end can point out the low costs 
of such vegetables, their vitamin and 
mineral content, the relationship of these 
to good health, and the part the con- 
sumption of locally produced foods plays 
in saving the Nation’s supply of canned 
foods and in reducing transportation 
burdens. 


2. Community food lockers—Refrig- 
erated community lockers have spread 
rapidly in recent years, and will be found 
helpful for the temporary preservation of 
perishable garden products. Where no 
refrigerated lockers are available, the 
use of cool, well ventilated cellars or base- 
ments should not be overlooked as a 
means of preserving foods until they can 
be consumed or permanently preserved. 

3. Publicity—Publicity by word of 
mouth and in local and nearby news- 
papers can be used to spread the pro- 
gram of increasing consumption of ex- 
cess commodities to other homes and 
communities. News items, paid adver- 
tisements, placards, and the like will be 
found helpful. Arranging for community 
roadside stands and for publicity and 
sale in nearby cities and towns should 
not be overlooked. 

4. Exchanges.—Interfamily and inter- 
community schemes for exchanging vege- 
tables of which there is an oversupply 
can be arranged. If two or more types 
of vegetables are in oversupply at the 
same time simple trades can be effected 
between two or more growers; if only 
one type of vegetable is involved ex- 
changes can be arranged in which one 
party to the trade obligates himself to 
repay in vegetables maturing later. 

5. Gifts to public institutions —Gifts 
to public institutions of excess garden 
products for which there is no sale will 
usually not only find ready acceptance, 
but can accomplish much good. Insti- 
tutions such as schools, hospitals, old 
folks’ homes, and those dispensing pub- 
lic assistance should be considered. 
School lunch programs, for example, 
nearly always have insufficient supplies 
of garden products. Since they are usu- 
ally nonprofit making and serve free 
lunches to many undernourished child- 
ren, they are worthy recipients of all 
gifts of garden produce which may be- 
come available. 

Since schools are closed during part 
of the summer, gifts in garden products 
received by them must be preserved for 
winter use. The question of whether or 
not this can be effectively done hinges 
upon the availability of the necessary 
equipment and labor. The garden su- 
pervisors may, therefore, have to take 
the leadership in organizing school or 
community canning programs. Parent- 
teacher associations and other groups 
having an interest in the welfare of the 
children are ready to cooperate in such 
programs, 





6. Gifts to neighbors—Rather than 
letting the products spoil they should 
be given to neighbors and to needy people. 
Where possible such gifts should be made 
with a view to encouraging the wider 
use and home production of the vege- 


* tables in question; possibly there should 


also be some payment in labor or in 
kind. 


occ 


Counselor’s 
Manual 


Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at a recent meeting 
in Syracuse, New York, approved a 100- 
page manual entitled, Vocational Guid- 
ance for Victory—The Counselor’s War- 
time Manual, to be released in August by 
the War Service Committee of the As- 
sociation. 

The following resolutions were ap- 
proved for the guidance of their mem- 
bers: 


1. In view of the necessity of bringing 
maximum power to bear upon the total 
war effort, the U. S. Office of Education 
and the State departments of public in- 
struction should promote vigorously a 
careful study of the abilities and apti- 
tudes of individual high-school students 
and the provision of financial assistance 
to those students who would not be able 
without such help to continue their edu- 
cation for the essential war services for 
which they have the natural aptitudes. 

The appropriation recently made by 
the Congress for financial assistance to 
college students in technical fields is in- 
adequate to meet the needs at the college 
level and does not touch the need for 
essential training in the high schools. 

2. In view of the high proportion of 
men who are being found physically un- 
fit for military service when examined 
at induction centers, we recommend that 
physical examinations be provided at 
least a year before actual induction, in 
order that appropriate remedial treat- 
ment and training may be undertaken. 
Those who are founc. to be unable to pre- 
pare themselves physically for military 
service would then be able to prepare 
lates for other essential war serv- 
ces. 

The present uncertainty with regard to 
one’s draft status makes it impossible for 
him to make intelligent preparation for 
war service weakens his morale, and 
thereby prevents him from serving the 
war effort with maximum efficiency. 
The active cooperation of schools, com- 
munity agencies, and the National Selec- 
tive Service will be essential in providing 
this early physical examination, voca- 
tional redirection, and remedial training. 

3. In view of the educational and 
guidance value of practical work ex- 
perience, we urge State departments of 
public instruction, local school authori- 
ties, and employers to cooperate in work- 
ing out opportunities for part-time work 
experiences for all those high-school 
students who might profit by such ex- 
periences, 
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America. 


our cry of enthusiasm: 





BRAZILIAN PUPILS SEND GREETINGS 


“CACHOEIRO DE ITAPEMIRIM, April 14, 1942. 


“Message of the Pupils of the Grupo Escolar ‘Graca Guardia’ (Unified 
Elementary School ‘Graca Guardia’) at Cachoeiro de Itapemirim, Espirito 
Santo, Brazil, to the Pupils of the Republic of the United States of North 


“On the passing of this very great day so enthusiastically celebrated by 
the American republics whose glorious flags are unfurled in salutation to the 
United Americas, we bring to our little brothers and sisters of the United States 
our most affectionate salutations, our most cordial fraternal greetings, and 
sincere testimony of our live understanding. 

“Certain in the knowledge that the glory of one republic means the glory 
of all; that the suffering of one will mean the suffering of all; certain that 
the ties of common continental solidarity will never be broken—we fear 
nothing, confident of the valor of the American peoples who will know how 
to face resolutely and fearlessly all and any danger that may threaten us. 

“United by the strongest ties of friendship, united by common desire that 
the American republics may go forward hand in hand in this continual battle 
for harmony and progress in the New World, united by the most unbreakable 
faith in those who are charged with territorial defense, we give to the world 


“Long Live the Pan American Union! 
“By the pupils of the United Elementary School ‘Graca Guardia.’ 


(Signed) Pavto CasRAL, 
(Signed) Jv1Lio bE Castro, 
(Signed) Orm1o MELO.” 








The above letter is a translation of a 
Pan-American Day greeting from the 
pupils of the Graca Guardia School at 
Cachoeiro de Itapemirim, recently trans- 
mitted to the U. S. Office of Education 
by the chief inspector of elementary 
education of the Office of the Secretary 
of Education and Public Health at Vic- 
toria, State of Espirito Santo. 

Porty-six similar greetings in honor of 
the day, inviting pupil correspondence 
between the elementary schools of the 


two countries, were received at the same 
time through the Department of Educa- 
tion at Recife from the pupils of the 
following-listed schools in Pernambuco: 
Manoel! Borba, Silva Jardim, Sigismundo 
Goncalves, Anibal Falcao, Maciel] Pin- 
heiro, Candido Duarte, Escola Rural “Al- 
berto Torres,” and the Escola Profis- 
sional Feminina. The letters are dec- 
orated with colored drawings of the 
flags of the United States and of Brazil, 
and some, also, with maps of the two 
Americas. 


Training Radio Mechanics for Signal Corps 
Includes Civilian and Service Personnels 


Vocational education is helping the 
U. S. Army solve a preSsing problem of 
communications. It involves the train- 
ing of thousands of radio communication 
workers, both men and women, many of 
whom never had any experience in the 
field of communications. 

The job of maintaining communica- 
tions in the U. S. Army belongs to the 
Army Signal Corps, a branch of the serv- 
ice which maintains contact with all 
units of the Army. As the Army made 
its plans for increase in size, the Signal 


Corps made up blueprints for greatly ex- 
panded communications which embodied 
the using of large numbers of persons, 
both civilian and service personnel. The 


‘plans included the training of civilian 


and service personnel as radio mechanics 
to do three essential jobs: 

1. Maintain the Army’s communica- 
tions systems no matter where the troops 
might be—on land, in the air, or dis- 
tributed over the continents. 

2. Maintain and operate aircraft detec- 
tion stations, 





8. Perform duties of inspectors of radio 
manufacture in factories and in procure- 
ment depots. 


Three Services Cooperating 

In order to accomplish the training 
job, the Signal Corps requested the as- 
sistance of three services—the U. S. Office 
of Education, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice. The U. S. Office of Education— 
through the public vocational schools— 
was asked to do the training. The U.S. 
Civil Service Commission was requested 
to do the job of recruitment, assisted by 
the U. S. Employment Service. 


15,000 Recruited 

The training of radio communication 
mechanics in the Signal Corps began in 
@ small way last spring, and by July 1 
had spread across the country. As of 
July 15, approximately 15,000 persons, 
both men and women, had been recruited 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission, and 
were in training in approximately 100 
communities and in more than 100 voca- 
tional schools. The Commission hand- 
picks men and women to train first as 
mechanic learners, then as junior repair- 
men trainees. 

In some communities entire school 
buildings have been given over to the 
training. In at least one place, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., a new school building was built. 
In a large number of places new equip- 
ment has been installed and additional 
equipment is on order. About 2,000 
teachers, the best that could be recruited 
from the radio industry and the schools 
as well as from the Army, are devoting 
their time to the training job. 


Preservice Training 

The trainees spend the first 3 months 
in training as mechanic learners and are 
paid $85 a month. Those who qualify at 
the end of 3 months are advanced to the 
upper level of training as junior repair- 
men at a salary of $120 a month. After 
completing on an average 3 months of 
this type of preservice training, the 
trainees go on the job for what is known 
as inservice training. 

While all of the trainees accepted by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission for 
training in radio courses are civilians, 
some of the trainees are young men who 
have signed up in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army. The Signal Corps 
prefers young men who are willing to 
become a part of the Army upon comple- 


_ tion of training, as they are needed for 


maintenance of communications where 
civilian personnel cannot serve. 
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Forum Education in Missouri 


Forum Education in Missouri is the 
title of a bulletin recently issued by the 
Department of Public Schools of the 
State of Missouri, the purpose of which 
is “to give to school administrators and 
civic leaders a full conception of the 
value of civic and school forums; to sug- 
gest means of organization; to assist in 
planning forum discussions and to stimu- 
late the use of forums in Missouri as 
a part of the general educational pro- 
gram of the State.” 

Such subjects are covered as the his- 
tory of forums, the growth of forums 
in Missouri, an analysis of a map show- 
ing the localities where forums were held 
in 1941-42, the organization of forums, 
and student forums and their organiza- 
tion. A list is included of 54 adult- and 
21 student-speaking topics which were 
used successfully during the past year. 

The bulletin states: “The number of 
school districts now cooperating with 
civic leaders in a program of forum edu- 


cation has reached over 150. Some of* 


these forums are small having an aver- 
age attendance of approximately 20. A 
larger proportion have an attendance of 
between 20 and 100; however, there are 
a number whose average attendance 
reaches from 100 to 500. It can be as- 
sumed upon the basis of the work of 
1941-42 and the survey made of the sta- 
tus of discusSion groups in Missouri dur- 
ing this time, that forum education has 
become an integral part of the educa- 
tional life of many communities.” 

The speech division of the State de- 
partment is now in charge of this work. 


Commencements and Morale 


The monthly Bulletin of the New Jer- 
sey School and College Civilian Morale 
Service reports that morale building was 
the purpose of many School commence- 
ments in New Jersey this year, and cites 
the following instances as examples: 

Cape May High School graduation 
theme was “The American Way.” A 
student panel discussed “Education for 
a Strong America,” “Improving Eco- 
nomic Well-Being,” “Strengthening Na- 
tional Morale,” and “Seeking World 
Order.” 

At North Arlington High School a stu- 
dent panel presented a discussion cen- 
tered upon the theme of the “Four 
Freedoms.” 


At West Paterson the theme was 
“Victory.” Pupil discussions were on 
“Prelude to Pearl Harbor,” “General 
MacArthur Speaks to America,” “Are 
We Complacent?” “Let’s Face the Facts,” 
“Let’s Wake Up,” and “All We Can Give.” 


Summer Activities 


Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire, is holding a “summer school 
forum” every Monday night through 
August 24, “to provide opportunities for 
the orderly discussion of our common 
problems and for the competent analysis 
of trends and tendencies in national and 
international affairs.” The meetings 
have been on such subjects as “What 
Hope for Germany after the War?” “War 
and Post-War Planning in the United 
States,” “The Aspirations of China in this 
War,” “The Spiritual Issues of the War,” 
etc. J. Duane Squires, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee at the college, 
writes: “These meetings are being well- 
attended and are arousing considerable 
interest. The bulk of the attendance is 
adult and it is a heartening experience 
to see the way they question the 
speakers.” 

xe 

The University of Florida is presenting 
a series of 17 lectures closing August 25, 
for summer school students, faculty, and 
the public. The purpose is to create “a 
better understanding of the problems and 
sacrifices confronting the United States 
and a better appreciation of the neces- 
sity for final and complete victory by the 
United Nations.” 

Subjects are as follows: 

Public Schools and the War, The Causes 
of the Present War, The Ordinary Citi- 
zen’s Stake in the War, Inter-American 
Relations and the War, War Aims of the 
United Nations vs. War Aims of the Axis, 
Adjustments to a War Economy, Human 
Resources and the War, The Strategy of 
the Present War, The Application of 
Science to the War, The Civilian’s Place 
in the War, The Bill of Rights in War- 
time, The Cost of the War, Food: A Pri- 
mary Weapon of Our Defense, Higher 
Education and the War, Technology of 
Modern War and Social Change, After- 
math of War: Political and Economic, 
Aftermath of War: Social and Institu- 


tional. 
x * * 


The General Extension Division of the 
Louisiana State University held a 2-day 


conference late in July in the interest of 
public forums. The purpose was to study 
the methods and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in successfully conducting small 
community forums. 

The program included the following 
sessions: The Value of Public Discussion 
in Wartime (panel discussion), The 
Technique of Planning and Conducting 
a Public Forum, Audition and Criticism 
of Transcribed Forum Programs, Study 
Materials on Contemporary Problems, 
Basic Issues of War and Peace in 1942 
(panel discussion), and presentation of 
a model forum by members of the group, 
followed by critical discussion of the or- 
ganization and techniques used. 


x * * 


During the summer session an educa- 
tional workshop on curriculum revision 
for the secondary schools, which has 
made the War Information Center a 
special object of study, has been operated 
on the campus at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Roy R. Tompkins, director of the Key 
Center, writes: “A committee of 10 peo- 
ple from our State, one of whom comes 
from the workshop on this campus, has 
been selected by the State department of 
education to continue this study for 6 
weeks at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. The State department is 
granting scholarships to each of the 10 
participating members of the committee. 
Through this committee, we expect to 
make our*war information available to 
many of the high schools during the 
coming school year, and not only to make 
the material available but to have a few 
teachers well trained in the use of the 
material in the schools and in the com- 
munities.” 


New Materials 


Asia’s Captive Colonies, by Philip E. 
Lilienthal and John H. Oakie. American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d Sireet, New York, N. Y. 
June 1942. 48 pp. 10 cents. 

Discusses the Netherlands East Indies, 
British Malaya, Burma, French Indo-China, 
the Philippines, Thailand. 

Overseas America: Our Territorial 
Outposts, by Charles F. Reid. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. May 1942. 96 pp. 25 
cents. 


Covers not only Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico 
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and the Virgin Islands, but also the smaller 
islands in the Pacific, and the various lease- 
holds in Nicaragua, Bermuda, Newfoundland, 
and others. 


Of the People, by Harry Redcay Warfel 
and Elizabeth Wheeler Manwaring. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 1942. 699 pp. $2.30. 


A book of readings for use primarily in 
freshman English classes but useful also for 
other students. The selections are compiled 
under the following headings: The Voice of 
the People—the meaning of American democ- 
racy; That All Men are Created Free—various 
interpretations of the meaning of freedom; 
From an Unchallengeable Eminence—the be- 
liefs and personalities of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson; Democracy 
in Action—instances of good citizenship; 
Education for Freedom—principles and ex- 
amples of American education; The Pursuit 


of Happiness—studies of the arts in modern 
times; Times that Try Men’s Souls—the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the problems of the 
world today. 

America in a World at War. A series 
of pamphlets on world affairs. Oxford 
University Press. About 32 pp. 10 cents 
each. The following are recent titles: 
The Enigma of the British, by Harold 
Callender; Women in War Production, 
by Thelma McKelvey; Australia and the 
Australians, by H. J. Timperley; France 
and the War, by Leon Dostert; Norway, 
Norwegian Shipping and the War, by 
Olvind Lorentzen; Radio in Wartime, by 
Charles Siepmann; An Atlas of the 
U. S. S. R., by Jasper H. Stembridge. 


(Concluded on page 23) 


Supervised Farm Practice Paves 
Way For Permanent Program 


Supervised farm practice is the core of 
instruction in vocational agriculture. A 
large percentage of vocational agricul- 
ture students start their supervised farm 
practice at the beginning of their course 
and continue it throughout the course 
and subsequently in a part-time class. 
The long-time farm program, which is 
emphasized in the instruction given in 
vocational agriculture departments in 
local schools, is an important factor in 
establishing vocational agriculture stu- 
dents in farming. In West Virginia, for 
instance, teachers are encouraged to see 
that each day-school pupil is conducting 
a long-time program of supervised farm 
practice by the time he begins his second 
year of instruction in vocational agri- 
culture. 


Based on Local Needs 


Instructors are attempting to base 
their teaching upon local needs and ex- 
perience of students in their supervised 
farm practice work. In South Carolina 
increased emphasis has been placed on 
growing on the home farms sufficient 
feed for farm livestock. Through super- 
vised farm practice programs, Negro stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture in North 
Carolina were instrumental in helping to 
build up a livestock production program 
in their local communities. Purebred 
male animals were purchased by students 
from the agricultural department of the 
Negro Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, upon the approval of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture and the supervisor 
in charge. Oklahoma vocational agri- 
culture teachers are emphasizing the 
production of commodities needed under 
wartime conditions, in connection with 
the supervised practice programs of both 





adults and all-day students of vocational 
agriculture. 

Special attention has been given in the 
State of Washington to projects organ- 
ized as group activities of local chapters 
of the Future Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization for boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture classes. This type 
of project is planned to give F. F. A. 
chapter members training in cooperating 
with their fellows and to provide oppor- 
tunities for boys who do not have desir- 
able situations on their home farms to 
conduct approved farm practices in con- 
nection with their class-room instruction 
in the local high school. Enterprises are 
selected that may usually be counted 
upon to make a profit and that may be 
followed on local farms, particularly by 
those engaged in part-time farming. 
The group project is also being used in 
some F. F. A. chapters as a means of 
introducing new farm enterprises or im- 
proved farm practices in the community. 


Developing Techniques 


Vocational agriculture students in 
many communities of Kansas have been 
engaged in activities involving the pur- 
chase, feeding, and marketing of beef 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry; the 
purchase, growing, and distributing of 
seed for various crops; the cooperative 
purchase and distribution of cattle feed; 
and the raising of general crops and 
garden crops. Through participation in 
such activities, students receive valuable 
training in the principles involved in 
buying, insuring, financing, raising, and 
marketing various farm products. Many 
of these operations are carried out on a 
cooperative basis. Through experience 
in supervising such projects, also teach- 








ers and supervisors of vocational agricul- 
ture are developing valuable techniques 
and procedures to be followed in direct- 
ing other similar projects. 

There are four different types of su- 
pervised farm practice programs, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Productive enterprise projects car- 
ried on for profit; for example, raising 
10 acres of corn, raising 3 brood sows, 
or handling 200 laying hens. 

2. Improvement projects, such as 
draining a field, renovating an orchard, 
or keeping a set of farm accounts. 

3. Supplementary farm _ practices, 
which include small jobs outside the pro- 
ductive enterprise projects such as treat- 
ing oats for smut, or dipping sheep. 

4. Work by a vocational agriculture 
student.on a farm on which he is placed 
through the vocational agriculture de- 
partment of the local school because he 
is lacking in farm experience or has not 
the facilities at his home farm. 

The supervised farming programs of 
individuals are, at their best, composites 
of the first three types. 





ENGLISH EDUCATOR COM- 
MENDS VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Evan Davies, Director of 
Education for the Borough of Wil- 
lesden, England, following a 10- 
weeks’ tour of the United States, 
paid tribute to vocational educa- 
tion in this country. 


In speaking recently before the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington, Dr. Davies 
stated that he was greatly im- 
pressed during his visit to this 
country with the extent to which 
vocational education has become a 
part of the American school sys- 
tem. He mentioned particularly 
the conduct of the program of Vo- 
cational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers, and especially the 
“fine cooperation between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local vocational 
authorities to train workers for the 
war industries. I don’t think this 
country yet realizes the splendid 
contribution which the vocational 
schools of the United States are 
making toward the war effort.” 


Dr. Davies commented on “the 
free atmosphere inthe high 
schools” of the United States. 
They are truly democratic, he said, 
and are achieving a great deal in 
educating free, well-behaved youth. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Business Education 


Adjusting Business Education to Wai 
Needs. Special Bulletin 1941-1942. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Editor. New York, 
N. Y., The Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, 1942. 76 p. 25 cents. (Order 
from: New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square, East, New York, 
N. Y.) 

Covers the field of accounting and record- 
keeping stenography and typewriting, dis- 
tributive and consumer education and office 
and accounting machine operation. Outlines 
short-unit and intensive emergency courses 
which might be given to train, as rapidly as 
possible, the thousands of clerical workers 


needed in the armed forces, Federal civil serv- 
ice, and defense industries. 


The Other Americas 


The Other Americas through Films 
and Records. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942. 37 p. 
(Address: U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) 

An annotated list of records and films pre- 
pared to assist teachers in locating these 
materials and using them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The New American Song Book (A Cen- 
tury of Progress in American Song) Pan- 
American Edition. Compiled and edited 
by Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer and Max 
E. Oberndorfer with special arrange- 
ments by Arthur Olaf Andersen. Chi- 
cago, Hall & McCreary Company, 1941. 
192 p. music. Single copy, paper, 35 
cents. 

Contains representative songs from all the 


Americas with a chapter on “The Music of 
Our American Neighbors.” 


Conservation 


Conserve Materials to Win the War, by 
John Miller, edited by Albert Parry. 
Chicago, Consolidated Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1942. 64p. illus. (Nothing Counts 
But Victory Series). 

Tells you how to make the most of what 
you have, what to do about salvage—at home, 
on your job, in your community; how to 
avoid waste and help the war effort. Other 
titles in this series are: How to Grow a Vic- 
tory Garden, How to Get a Job in Defense 


Work, and What You Can Do in Civilian 
Defense. 


Child Labor 


Child Workers in Wartime, by Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand. New York, N. Y. 


Nationa] Child Labor Committee, 1942. 
23 p. (Publication No. 386.) 10 cenis. 
Discusses the role of children in wartime 
and points out that while nothing should 
interfere with our all-out war effort, care 
must be taken that child labor and educa- 
tional standards are maintained; suggests 
useful activities in which children may en- 
gage without neglecting their education. 


Social Studies 


America Organizes to Win the War. A 
textbook for high schools, edited by Erling 
M. Hunt. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1942. 426 p. $1.20— 
School discounts. 

Intended to serve as the text basis of a 
6 weeks’ unit for the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade social studies courses in 
American history, problems of democracy, 
and government. Written to help young 
citizens understand the war and ways in 
which they can help. Each chapter con- 
tributed by a specialist in his field. 


New York State Schools 


Building Americans. The work of the 
schools of New York State in the de- 
fense of democracy. Albany, The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 
1942. 24 p. illus. 


A brief outline of the activities of the 
public schools of New York State in wartime. 


The Air Forces 


What the Citizen Should Know About 
the Air Forces, by Lt. Col. Harold E. 
Hartney. New York, W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1942. 226 p. illus. (The 
Citizen Series) $2.50. School discount. 

An up-to-date survey with an historical 
account of our air forces, describes the or- 
ganization of the various forces, the train- 
ing of enlisted man and Officer, discusses air 
warfare and air defense, aerial photography, 
gliding, parachutes, etc. The Citizen Series 
consists of 16 books describing the branches 
of our armed forces. The other titles are: 
What the Citizen Should Know About: The 
Army, The Navy, The Marines, The Coast 
Guard, The Army Engineers, The Merchant 
Marine, Our Arms and Weapons, Modern 
War, Civilian Defense. 


Consumer Education 


Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime, by 
Ruth Brindze. New York, The Van- 
guard Press, 1942. 197 p. $1.75. 
Information on how, what and when to 

buy, how to save and repair, as America 

shifts to a wartime economy. 

Family Nutrition. Philadelphia, Pub- 
lished by Philadelphia Child Health 
Society, 1942. 106 p. 


Designed primarily to help families in 
the present emergency to make the wisest 


possible expenditure of their food dollar; 
may be used by teachers, adult group leaders, 
welfare agencies, civic and social club lead- 
ers as a practical guide to better nutrition. 


Higher Education 


A University Goes to War. Austin, The 
University of Texas, 1942. 19 p. 


A report by the University of Texas to 
the people of the State describing how the 
university has gone on a year-round sched- 
ule and increased the tempo and scope of 
its activities to meet the demands of war. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.trorp, Harotp D. Procedures for school 
district reorganization. Doctor's, 1940, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 165 p. 


BERRYMAN, STALEY. A handbook of print- 
ing information for journalism teachers. 
Master’s, 1941. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 128 p. ms. 


Dunn, Sister M. Loretra. The natural 
sciences in the secondary schools of the 
United States from 1750 to 1850. Master’s, 
1941. Catholic University of America. 117 
p. ms. 


HOUGHTON, FRANK W. Taxonomy for the 
teacher. Master’s, 1941. Massachusetts 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 61 p. ms. 


KNupson, Victor F. Development of su- 
pervised high school correspondence study 
with special emphasis on North Dakota. 
Master’s, 1940. University of North Dakota. 
131 p. ms. 


Leasor, WATHEN L. An investigation to 
determine the advisability of establishing a 
free public junior college in Parke county. 
Master’s, 1941. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 67 p. ms. 


McCoy, EucGENE M. Private secondary 
school accreditation by state agencies. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Pennsylvania State College. 273 
p. ms. 


MAITLAND, WILLIAM B. Possibilities for 
high school excursions in an industrial com- 
munity. Master’s, 1941. University of Cin- 
cinnati. 79 p. ms. 


MEIXNER, EsTtHER C. The teaching of the 
Scandinavian languages and literature in the 
United States. Doctor’s, 1941. University of 
Pennsylvania. 122 p. 


PAWELEK, STANLEY J. An analysis and 
evaluation of certain common functional 
training characteristics of teacher prepara- 
tion in industrial arts. Doctor’s, 1941. 
Pennsylvania State College. 140 p. ms. 


SUTHERLIN, MYRTLE D. Differentiated 
courses of study in English for slow-learning 
pupils in the junior high school. Master's, 
1940. George Washington University. 67 
p. ms. 


THOMPSON, JOHN H. Comparative study 
of the rural high schools of Kansas for the 
years 1929-30 and 1939-40. Master’s, 1940. 
University of Kansas. 40 p. ms. 


TurNER, Bripces A. Objectives and prob- 
lems of industrial education in Negro col- 
leges. Doctor’s, 1941. Pennsylvania State 
College. 138 p. ms. 

WreN, Harortp A. Vocational aspiration 
levels of adults. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 150 p. 
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Special measures have been adopted 
by a number of States to meet the heavy 
demand for teachers of war production 
training programs. 

It has been necessary to employ as 
teachers of such courses, in many in- 
stances, skilled workmen who had had 
no previous teaching experience. The 
Massachusetts Department of Public In- 
struction anticipated this need at the 
beginning of the war production training 
program. Short, intensive teacher- 
training classes were started in which 
more than 100 specially selected skilled 
mechanics were trained immediately. 
Where the local school districts required 
additional teaching personnel, these 
trained mechanics were available as 
instructors. 


B. S. Degree in Vocational Education 


A Massachusetts report states that 
those attending the summer school 
teacher-training program were of high 
caliber and represented a wide geo- 
graphic distribution. Massachusetts has 
approved the plan, discussed in the State 
for several years, whereby the bachelor 
of science degree in vocational education 
will be conferred upon students who have 
completed a State teachers college course, 
in preparation for teaching trade and 
industrial education. 

In Connecticut, an arrangement has 
been completed whereby training under- 
taken by vocational teachers may be 
credited toward a degree. In Vermont, 
the schedule of extension classes in trade 
and industrial education was reorganized 
so that competent mechanics employed 
by the industries were able to attend 
these classes. The teacher-training pro- 
gram in Maryland was expanded to pro- 
vide teachers for those enrolled in 
training courses at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and other centers. 

The three designated teacher-training 
institutions in Pennsylvania continued 
courses for undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students, in which nearly 1,500 per- 
sons were enrolled. At the University of 
Pennsylvania a special course in confer- 
ence leader training and a course in the 
subject, “introduction to education for 
vocational teachers,” was organized for 
persons employed as teachers in the war 
production training program. These 
classes met early in the morning to en- 
able teachers on the midnight teaching 








Vocational Teacher-Training Programs 
Adjusted To War Conditions 


shifts to attend them as soon as their 
school “day” was finished. 


Cooperative Plan 


In Rhode Island a cooperative teacher- 
training plan was worked out between 
the State Department of Education and 
the Rhode Island School of Design for 
training teachers in the highly specialized 
field of industrial design. The State su- 
pervisor of trade and industrial educa- 
tion in Delaware assisted teachers in 
developing and reorganizing courses of 
study. A joint conference was held for 
New Hampshire and Vermont industrial 
teachers, a part of which was given over 
to subconferences for the representatives 
of the several trades. 

In West Virginia, 139 teachers were 
given training in extension courses and 
by itinerant teacher trainers. The State 
Department of Education in West Vir- 
ginia has set up a complete file of rec- 
ords covering the experience, training, 
and present employment of trade and in- 
dustrial teachers throughout the State 
who have completed teacher-training 
courses or who are at present enrolled 
in such courses. Short introductory 3- 
hour courses were offered for 60 teach- 
ers employed in the war production 
training program in 8 centers. 

The in-service type of teacher training 
has received greatest emphasis in the 
central region States. A special effort 
was made to meet the need of instruc- 
tors in evening trade extension classes 
for professional improvement training— 
especially those drawn directly from in- 
dustry where they are employed full time 
and, therefore, have little time to devote 
to instruction in teaching technique. 
Summer Unit Courses ' 

In the southern region States, teacher 
training for coordination of trade and 
industrial education has been provided 
largely in summer school unit courses. 
Such courses have also been utilized in 
teacher training for such groups as po- 
licemen, firemen, and other public-service 
employees. Teacher training for eve- 
ning schoo] teachers has been carried on 
through itinerant teacher trainers, the 
number of whom has been increased. 

Because of the recent rapid expansion 
of the war-production training program, 
the teacher-training facilities in all of 
the Pacific region States have been ex- 
tended to the limit in providing teacher- 
training service to meet the demands of 





the military services, war-production in- 
dustries, and the War Production Board 
for the training of conference leaders 
and teacher trainers. 


oc 


Agriculture Courses 
Increasing 


The trend toward 4-year courses in vo- 
cational agriculture departments in ru- 
ral high schools, evident during the past 
several years. continued during the fiscal 
year 1940-41. 

A recent survey by the U. S. Office 
of Education shows that approximately 
three-fifths of the all-day vocational ag- 
riculture courses are 4 years in length, 
three-tenths are 3 years in length, and 
one-tenth are 2 years in length. This 
survey indicates further that during the 
period 1930-40, 2-year courses decreased 
and 3- and 4-year courses increased. 
The largest percentage of 4-year courses 
during this period occurred in the North 
Atlantic region; the largest percentage of 
3-year courses, in the southern region; 
and the largest percentage of 2-year 
courses in Negro schools. 


Study Cutline Prepared 


In Nebraska, a 4-year course in voca- 
tional agriculture is being developed, and 
more schools each year are adopting the 
complete 4-year schedule. A mimeo- 
graphed publication, An Outline for a 
Complete 4-year Course of Study in Voca- 
tional Agriculture, was distributed by the 
Nebraska State Board for Vocational 
Education during the year. 

In practically all vocational agricul- 
ture departments in West Virginia farm 
koys may pursue 4-year high-school 
courses. In programs operated in Ohio, 
under which one teacher serves two 
schools, an effort has been made during 
the year to increase the length of the 
course from 2 to 3 years. 

Every department of vocational ag- 
riculture in the State of Wyoming now 
has a definite course of study for each 
year of the 4-year course in agriculture 
and farm mechanics. To assist in teach- 
ing these courses, teacher plan books 
have been developed On crops, animal 
production, soil conservation, and farm 
management A similar plan book was 
completed in the summer of 1941 and sent 
to all vocational agriculture instructors 
before the opening of the fall term of 
school. 
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Ambassador Books 


The Staff Information Bulletin of the 
Library of Congress calls attention to 
a notice in the London Times Literary 
Supplement regarding a recent action of 
the British Publishers’ Association. 

Following the cut in the appropriation 
of funds for the Library of Congress, the 
British organization recommended to its 
members that, as an appreciative gesture 
toward their Allies, they present to the 
Library copies of books specially selected 
for their interpretation of British life, 
thought, and aspirations. Such books 
will be selected by the trans-Atlantic cir- 
cle “Books Across the Sea,” founded by 
Beatrice Warde, and the titles chosen 
will be designated “ambassador books.” 


Volunteer Services to Children 

The school librarians of Newark, N. J., 
have recently issued this statement: 

Realizing that books and stories will 
help create more wholesome attitudes 
and engage children in normal activities 
in this period of crisis, the members of 
the Newark School Librarians’ Associa- 
tion wish to offer their services this sum- 
mer to local welfare organizations which 
are already working with children and 
young people. 

The school librarians will volunteer to: 
Tell stories, read books aloud, give book 
talks, plan educational movie programs 
and discussions. 

These services will be available until 
August 31. Requests for them should 
be directed to the Board of Education, 
Department of Library and Visual Aids, 
31 Green Street, Newark, N. J. 


Books Supplement Eullets 


Books and Bullets: How the St. Louis 
Public Library is Helping to Win the War 
is the title given to the annual report of 
that institution for the fiscal year ending 
April 1942. In answer to the question, 
“What possible connection is there be- 
tween these two words?” the report shows 
how books are supplementing bullets. 

Since January 1, 1940, the St. Louis 
Public Library has purchased for the 
central library collection 967 circulating 
technical books on the broad subjects of 
engineering. Such subjects are included 
as machine shop practices, radio engi- 
neering, diesel engines, lathe operation, 
milling machines, design of gages and 
dies, ordnance, shell forging and riveting, 
and arc welding. 


The extent to which these books were 
being used by war workers is shown by 
an intensive study of the circulation 
records of some of these books. For ex- 
ample, Wartime Shop Work by Turner 
was borrowed by three machinists, an 
electrical worker, a laborer, an occupa- 
tional therapist, a hotel checker, a Gov- 
ernment inspector, a chauffeur, a drafts- 
man, a clerk, a switchboard operator, an 
office manager and a teacher in a WPA 
Adult Education project. Airplane Struc- 
tures by Niles was borrowed by two engi- 
neers, two high-school students, a sheet 
metal worker and a student in aviation. 


Conservation of 
Human Resources 
in Wartime 


Workshop Conducted in 
Los Angeles 


A workshop on Conservation of Human 
Resources in Wartime was held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on July 2d and 3d under 
auspices of the Southern California So- 
cial Service Council for the Hard of 
Hearing, the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the California State De- 
partment of Education, and the United 
States Employment Service. The Hear- 
ing Clinic of the University of Southern 
California acted as host to the workshop, 
which was conducted on the university 
campus. Special attention was given to 
the needs of those handicapped by de- 
fective hearing, whether from birth, 
through disease in childhood or later, or 
as a result of injuries. 

The first day’s deliberations were con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of war-disabled and physically 
handicapped workers in war industries. 
On the second day consideration was 
given to the problems of parents in safe- 
guarding the hearing of preschool chil- 
dren and to the problems of schools in 
developing and maintaining hearing- 
conservation programs. Attention was 
called to the danger of complications 
arising from the children’s diseases 
which destroy hearing, and to the re- 
sponsibility of schools and social agen- 
cies for detecting, treating, and making 
adjustments for hearing defects among 
school children. 


- 


Asks Cooperation of Public Agencies 


In time of war, special dangers arise 
from injuries sustained in military serv- 
ice, in war industries, and in combat 
zones. All public agencies were urged 
by the conference to cooperate in safe- 
guarding health and hearing, and in pro- 
curing prompt physical, emotional, and 
vocational adjustment for the victims of 
warfare. The most effective utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower demands that 
knowledge, experience, and effort of all 
organizations concerned be mobilized for 
the welfare of children, workers, and 
members of the armed forces. 

Among those leading or participating 
in the panel discussions, which consti- 
tuted the major feature of the workshop 
program, were Harry D. Hicker, chief Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; 
B. V. Morkovin, director, Hearing Clinic, 
University of Southern California; C. C. 
Trillingham, assistant superintendent, 
Los Angeles County Schools; John 
Phelps, U. S. Employment Service; Lillian 
Kositza, M. D., of the Los Angeles Health 
Department, and others. Lester B. 
Rogers, dean of the summer school of 
the University of Southern California, 
gave the introductory address for the 
workshop, and President Rufus B. Von 
Kleinsmid served as toastmaster at the 
banquet session. 


Civilian Morale 
(Concluded from page 20) 

What Does the War Mean to You? by 
Gabriel R. Mason, Louis J. Walinsky, and 
Edward l.. Sard. Social Studies Publish- 
ing Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. May, 1942. 32 p. 15 cents. 


Inspired by the teaching outline What 
the War Means to Us, issued by the U. 5S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with the 
publishers of classroom periodicals, three 
social science teachers of the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in New York City, with the 
cooperation of the economics department, 
have issued this pamphlet for the use of 
students. It emphasizes how “you” can help 
to win the war and to win the peace. Dis- 
cussion questions and problems are given 
after each of ten sections. 


Let’s Try Thinking: A Handbook of 
Democratic Action, by Ivah Deering. The 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
1942. 199 p. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.50. 


The president of the Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati has writ- 
ten a book interpreting the techniques of 
democratic thinking and acting. It contains 
three main sections. Part One discusses the 
nature of democratic leadership and group 
thinking. Part Two applies the previous 
findings in detail to many types of organized 
activity—national conferences, forums, etc., 
and discusses the special approaches to de- 
mocracy of labor, youth, the farmer, and 
parents. Part Three contains a classified list 
of suggested discussion topics and a bibli- 
ography. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools. (Leaflet No. 63) Washington, 
D. C., 1942, 47 p., copies free from U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Representatives of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration assisted 
U. S. Office of Education specialists in pre- 
paring this publication. The bulletin offers 
suggestions regarding a type of preaviation 
program for secondary schools during the 
coming school year. It is an administrative 
and instructional guide with special reference 
to the preliminary training of prospective 
aviation cadets. 

Teacher Shortages and Surpluses in 45 
States. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1942, 7 p., free. 

Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist in Teacher 
Training, reports in this mimeographed bul- 
letin information supplied by State depart- 
ments of education on possible shortage or 
surplus of teachers in both elementary grades 
and high-school subjects. : 

Preliminary Report of Statistics of City 
School Systems 1939-40: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 4-page leafiet, 
free. 


Statistics are summarized by Lester B. 
Herlihy, Specialist in Educational Statistics. 
This information is published in advance of 
the complete report, which will be issued as 
part of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States for 1938-40. 


Health in Wartime. Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942, 10-page circular, free. 


Prepared by the Health Education staff of 
the U. 8S. Office of Education, this circular 
provides a partial list of recent publications 
on health of special interest to school teachers 
and administrators. A limited number of 
free copies cre available from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment. Good References, Bibliogra- 
phy No. 74, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1942, 18 p., free. 


“A better understanding of the opportunti- 
ties and values connected with student self- 
government is the aim of this bibliography,” 
says the compiler, Martha R. McCabe, Assist- 
ant Librarian, U. 8S. Office of Education 
Library. 


Publications listed cover both curricu- 
lar and extracurricular phases of school 
government of interest to students. In- 
formation is included on student coun- 
cils and courts, National Student 
Federation of America, Annual Con- 
ference of Student Councils, and other 
organizations. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Smithsonian Institution. The Evolu- 
tion of Nations. By John R. Swanton. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1942. (War Background Studies, No. 2) 
23 p. Free. 

Explains that tribes and nations are not 
simple units, but are usually the result of 
geographical, linguistic, cultural, and racial 
factors. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union, 
By Alés Hrdlicka. Washington, Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1942. (War Back- 
ground Studies, No. 3) 29 p. Free. 

A brief description of the various peoples 
which make up the population of the 16 
associated republics. 

U. S. Office of War Information. The 
Unconquered People. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 11 p. 
Free. Address: Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

Graphic story of the mounting anti-Nazi 
resistance shown by the peoples in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. 

U. 8S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Procedures for Conducting Local War- 
time Business Clinics. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1942, 
Mimeog. 9p. Free. 


Small Town Manual for Com- 
munity Action. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. (Indus- 
trial Series, No. 4) 46 p. 5 cents. 

Suggestions to communities regarding lo- 
cal action in the war effort and planning for 
post-war strength. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Recreation and Housing for 
Women War Workers; a Handbook on 
Standards. By Mary V._ Robinson. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. (Bureau Bulletin 190) - 40 
p. 10 cents. 


Contains recommendations for the housing 
and living arrangements, transportation, rec- 
reation facilities, health, medical care, and 
social welfare of women on war jobs in 
crowded defense areas. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Children in the Courts, 
1938 and 1939. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 27p. 10 
cents. 


Covers Juvenile-court statistics and Fed- 
eral juvenile offenders. Each part of the re- 
port consists of an introductory statement 
followed by statistical tables, 


Occupational Hazards to 
Young Workers. Report No. 5: Wood- 
working Machines. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. (Bu- 
reau Publication No. 277.) 51 p. 10 
cents. 


Posters Available 


Office of War Information, Division of 
Graphics and Publications, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Private Joe Louis Says We’re Going to 
Do Our Part (sizes 7’’ x 10’’; 14’’ x 20’; 
2812"’ x 40’’)—Shows Private Joe Louis, 
heavyweight boxing champion, in uni- 
form with rifle. 


Good News From Home (28%" x 
40’’)—An American soldier runs off on 
his finger tips the items that constitute 
good news: Tanks, planes, guns, and 
ships. The subcaption demands “More 
production.” 

He’s Watching You (28% x 40-inch 
10 x 14-inch, 2 x 24-inch stickers). 
Warns of the danger of Axis spies, sabo- 
teurs, and fifth columnists. 

Idle Hands Work for Hitler (2842 x 
40 inches). Emphasizes that careless- 
ness helps the Axis by reducing man- 
power available for production. 

You Knock ’Em Out—We'll Knock ’Em 
Down (2842 x 40 inches). An American 
aviator marks up another notch for a 
defeated enemy, in an appeal for in- 
creased production. 


Keep the Home Fires Burning (28142x 
40 inches). Production for civilian 
morale is the theme of this poster. 

More Production (7x10 inches). A 
cartoon poster, in which a gigantic 
snowball labeled “More Production” 
rolls down hill to crush three loathsome 
little men—Hitler, Hirohito, and Benito. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Workers’ Health (942’’ x 12%2’’)— 
Series of nine posters dealing with the 
various hygienic measures workers can 
take to keep on the job. The drawings 
are humorous, and each shows a worker 
doing one of the important things neces. 
sary to “Keep Him on the Job.” (Order 
WH Series 1-9, from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 30 cents 
the set.) 

Cancer and Venereal Disease—Series 
of posters, in varying sizes, giving prac- 
tical information. Write to the U. 8. 
Public Health Service for details. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 








